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PERSONAL 
RACKEN BANK, LAZONBY (Tel. 41), near 
Penrith, Cumberland. Extensive trout and 
salmon fishing on River Eden. Every variety 
shooting: average bag 3,500 head. Hire cars avail- 
able on premises. 


NOTSWOLD VILLAGE. Guests received, excel- 
lent food, central heating, c.h.w., log fires. 
Near Cirencester and Cheltenham. Terms from 
5 gns.—Box 599. 
OLIDAYS. if you want a good holiday at an 
attractive place “‘off the beaten track” either 
independently or with a party of professional 
people—Britain or Abroad—please contact ERNA 
LOW, 9, Reece Mews, S.W.7. Ken. 0911. 














MISCELLANEOUS a ee 

NTIQUE ART RESTORERS, LTD., specialise 

in expert repairs of objets d'art, furniture, 

china, jewellery, regilding.—29-99, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.3. Primrose 7429. ata 


BX SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA, regular 
B.B.C. broadcasts, who plays for the ‘Horse 
and Hounds,’’ “Debutantes,” and over 60 Hunt 
Balls in past few months, will be pleased to play 
for Hunt, County Balls and other functions.—35, 
Oxford Gardens, Denham. ‘Phone: Den. 2748. 
CHESS. When buying new ; equipment remember 
the original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
MIGRATING? Read Abberley’s ‘‘Manual for 
Emigrants,”’ 8/6, and “Portrait of New 
Zealand,” 12/6. TANTIVY PRESS, Malvern. 
ESTATE MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 
Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair. Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Great Missenden, Bucks. 
‘AIR ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear. 
Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc.—THULE 
HANDCRAFTS, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, 
S.W.1. Sloane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London. 
FrEvb RHOADES, COUTURE. Distinguished 
Clothes for every occasion, to measure, from 
an exclusive collection of outstanding designs and 
materials. Your own materials styled and made 
up also with infinite care and fine workmanship. 
-77, South Audley Street, Mayfair. Tel.: 
Regent 6178. 
ORDSON TRACTOR OWNERS. Permit-free 
solid rubber-tyred wheels, equal pneumatics 
on road, better in the fields: no alterations neces- 
sary. Approved of by Ministry of Agriculture. 
Send for leafiets.—-TALBOT PLOUGH CO., Port 
Talbot, S. Wales. "Phone: 832 and 833. 





SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947. or the vacancy 
is for employment ercepted from the provisions of 

that Order. 





VACANT 
CCOUNTANT with extensive knowledge of 
farm accounts required for 3,000-acre farm in 
north Lincolnshire. Good house available at once 
and good salary and prospects offered to suitable 
applicant. Apply, Box 602. 
OMPANION-HELP to live with small family 
in modern house. Must he able to drive a 
car.—Box 606. 
XPERIENCED Market Gardener with Wife 
prepared to help in garden, Sevenoaks area. 
Furnished, two-bedroomed cottage available.— 
Box 605. 
AN and Wife or 2 Maids for N. Staffs. Country 
district; 15-min. buses to town. Own bath- 
room. Exps. to approved applicants.—LOUIS 
TAYLOR, Percy Street, Hanley, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 
MARRIED Couple or Cook and Parlourmaid or 
Valet-butler required for West End fiat. 
Separate or joint applications invited. High 
wages and excellent conditions.—Box 601. 
INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISH- 
ERIES. National Agricultural Advisory 
Service (England and Wales). 
NOTICE 

Applications are invited for appointments as 
Advisory Aids Officers in the National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Service. Vacancies exist both at 
Headquarters and at the Provincial Centres. 

The Officers appointed to these po~ts will be 
concerned with the dissemination of advisory 
material to the agricultural and horticultural 
community by the use of visual and other ad- 
visory aids. Their duties will include: 

(a) The organisation of demonstrations and of 
advisory exhibits at agricultural shows. 

(b) The preparation and, where appropriate, the 
writing of advisory leafiets and bulletins. 

(c) The planning and preparation of films and 
film strips dealing with the various aspects of 
technical efficiency in food production, 

(d) Liaison with the provincial press in order to 
ensure a flow of advisory articles. 

(e) General supervision and co-ordination of 
advisory aids work. 

Applicants should possess a degree or similar 
qualification in agriculture, dairying, or horti- 
culture, or in an appropriate science subject, and 
preferably should have some experience in at least 
part of the field indicated above. Originality. 
keenness and a flair for work of this kind are 
essential. 

Further particulars and application forms may 
be obtained by writing to the Secretary, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1-4, Cambridge 
Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W.1. Envelopes should 
be marked “‘N.A.A.S.”" in top left-hand corner. 

Completed forms should reach the Ministry by 
29th May. 1948 (for candidates in the British 
Isles) or 17th July, 1948 (for candidates overseas). 
WANTED. experienced single-handed Gardener. 

willing and able to work hard. Wife to work 
in house. Must have highest references and be 
most conscientious. Good prospects for increas- 
ing wages on own intiative. Able to drive car 
great advantage. Small (only 2 bedrooms) but 
nice cottage’now being converted and modernised. 
Lovely situation near Burnham Beeches.— 
Apply, Box 607. 
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VACANT 
FINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISH- 
ERIES. National Agricultural Advisory 
Service (England and Wales). 
NOTICE 

1. Vacancies exist in all branches of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service and 
applications are now invited for appointments in 
the Service. Applicants should have a degree or 
similar qualification in Agriculture, Dairying or 
Horticulture, or a degree in the appropriate 
natural sciences or its equivalent, though appli- 
cants without academic qualifications will be 
considered for certain posts if they have had 
sufficient practical experience. 

2. Appointments are available in the following 
branches of the Service :— 

(a) Advisory Officers and Assistant Advisory 
Officers for general agricultural and horticultural 
advisory duties. 

(6) Provincial Specialist Advisory Officers and 
Assistant Advisory Officers in Soil Chemistry, 
the chemistry of animal nutrition, entomology, 
plant pathology and bacteriology; Assistants for 
these officers on field and laboratory work and 
Analysts for chemical analytical work on soils, 
feedingstuffs and milk. 

(c) Specialist Advisory Officers in livestock 
husbandry, crop husbandry, grassland husbandry, 
farm machinery, farm dairy equipment, milk 
—— poultry (including small livestock), 

h pr jon, fruit production and 
vegetable production; willow culture, and officers 
for instructional work in farm machinery. 

Some officers in the Service will have the oppor- 
tunity of working on experimental husbandry 
farms and experimental horticultural stations. 

One post will be available for an officer qualified 
to advise on the planting of trees and shrubs 
alongside public highways. 

3. Further particulars and application forms 
may be obtained by writing to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1-4, Cam- 
bridge Terrace, Regent's Park, London, N.W.1. 
Envelopes should be marked “‘N.A.A.S."" in top 
left-hand corner. 

4. Completed application forms should reach 
the Ministry by 29th May, 1948 (for candidates in 
the British Isles) or 17th July, 1948 (for candidates 
overseas). 


WANTED 

LADY offers services in privately owned first- 

class hotel, country or river preferred; assist 
in management; some experience of organisation: 
small remuneration only required; references 
exchanged; must be well run and managed.— 
Box 563. 

OMBINED outdoor, Secretarial and Personal 

Assistant situation required with gentleman 
farmer, estate owner or similar, by gentleman, 
Foreign Office employee, ex-serviceman. 33, 
educated, fit, world-travelled, extremely keen and 
active. Southern England preferred. Highest 
references. Post must be active and permanent. 
—Box 603 

X-OFFICER (33), recently discharged sana- 

torium, seeks sedentary occupation. Know- 
ledge shorthand and typewriting. Good driver.— 
Box 609 

ODGE-KEEPER, Caretakers, etc. Young 

superior Couple require active position. 
Qualifications: Genera] livestock, garden, green- 
houses,- and aquatic life management, etc. 
Excellent references. For interview, please com- 
municate Box 561 
GINGLE Gentleman (Captain, M.C.), retired but 

energetic, desires congenial occupation 
country or seaside, preferably with comfortable 
home. Late golf club secretary, efficient accounts, 
correspondence. Fond gardening.—Box 604. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADET SCHOOL SHIP. H.M.S. CON WAY. 

Training afloat. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as a Public School. Nominations 
are made to the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy. Age 
of admission: Between 13". and 16. years. Fees: 
£200 p.a. (including cost of uniform). Prospectus, 
giving complete details of training, etc.. can be 
obtained from the Captain. H.M.S. Conwau, Off 
Bangor, Menai Straits. Offices: Blenheim Road, 
Wallasey. Cheshire. Secretary: ALFRED WILSON. 


GARDENING 

LPINES and HARDY PLANTS grown on the 

Cotswold Hills, 900 feet up. Immediate deli- 
very for Summer display. Achillea, King Edward, 
1'6 each. Aquilegia alpina. 1'6 each. Aquilegia 
Hensol Harebell, I/> each. Aster alpinus, 1/6 each. 
Campanula carpatica, 1'6 each. C. garganica, 1/3 
each. Dianthus Brilliant, 1/3 each. D. Ipswich 
Crimson, 1/3 each. Hypericum Coris, 1/9 each. 
H. olympicum, 1/6 each, Nepeta Mussini (catmint) 
1/3 each. Thymus carneus, 1/6 each. T. nitidus, 
16 each. T. Silver Queen, 2/- each. Veronica 
rupestis, 1/3each. V. satureioides, 16 each. Pent- 
*temon Hirsutus, beautiful blue, 2/- each. Pent- 
stemon Bedding Hybrids, 10/6 doz. Add 1/6 for 
orders under 20/-. Write for Catalogue giving a 
full description of each plant.—HONOR, 63, Snows- 
hill, Broadway, Worcs. 

R FARM, GARDEN AND ESTATE Tractors 

and Implements, David Brown, Marshall, 
Bristo]. Trusty, Rotary Hoe, Colwood, David 
Brown Winch model, and Tasker’s Timber Trailer, 
etc., also spares, repairs, inquire WOOD BROS. 
and RUNHAM, LTD., Campbell Street, North- 
ampton. *Phone 3074. 

ANNED GARDEN NETS, best small mesh, 25 x 

2 yds., 15/-; 25 x 3, 22/6; 25 x 4, 30/-; 50 x 4 yds. 
60/-; 25 x 8 yds., 60/-.—From W. GOULDBY, 20, 
Acton Road, S. Lowestoft. 

OLET PLANTS, Princess Wales, Governor 

Herrick (blue), Cour D’ Alsace (pink), L’Arne 
(purple red). 25, 6/-; 50, 10/--—JONES, Violet Farm, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 

ALDOR Sectional Stee] Greenhouses. Quick 

delivery of all sizes, including commercial 

houses.—Full particulars from J. MacGREGOR, 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 














HOTELS AND GUESTS 
A DOWNLAND CENTRE. The small old-world 
market town of STEYNING, 4 miles from the 
sea and 3 miles from the noble crest of Chancton- 
bury, is a favourite centre for lovers of Sussex 
Downs and Weald. ST. CUTHMAN’S GUEST 
HOUSE provides the homely welcome for full 
enjoyment of these surroundings. H. & c. in every 
room. Excellent and well-varied food. Terms 
from the proprietor. Tel.: Steyning 2248. 
T THE FOOT of the MALVERN HILLS is a 
delightful small Hotel with every comfort 
and varied menus, where you can spend a peaceful 
country holiday among lovely surroundings.— 
Write to HOLDFAST COTTAGE HOTEL, Welland, 
Malvern. "Phone: Hanley Swan. 88. 
RANKSOME TOWER HOTEL needs no intro- 
duction to discerning and knowledgeable 
people. Ranking with the finest hotels in Europe 
it provides for an exclusive clientele much that 
is usually associated with the French Riviera. 
There is a frequent and excellent train service 
from London and hotel cars are available. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Telephone: Bournemouth 4000 
Telegrams: Branksome Tower, Bournemouth. 
Patronised by Royalty. 
RAGMOHER HOUSE, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. 
Free fishing River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting. Hunting. Hacking. 
Golf Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous 
service.—EDWARD and AUDREY DOUGLAS. 


OME to the Weald of Kent for your holidays. 

Excellent walking country.—STRETTIT 
FARM HOUSE, East Peckham. Tel. 280. 

‘YORNWALL. DORMY HOUSE HOTEL, ROCK, 

WADEBRIDGE. Don’t worry over basic. 
Trains met, then every recreation on your door- 
step. St. Enodoc Golf Course, sandy coves, tennis, 
riding, ballroom, cinema, etc., and withal, a first- 
class hotel with club licence. Brochure explains 
all.— Tel.: Trebetherick 40. 

EVON. MOORSIDE HOTEL, LYDFORD. 

Ideal for comfort, relaxation, together with 
excellent food. 


EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, Ss. DEV ON. 

In a superbly lovely position overiooking the 
sea and golf course which its grounds adjoin, this 
hotel is appointed to gratify the most discerning. 
Lift. Large cocktail lounge. Sports room. Hard 
tennis court, putting, croquet, beach huts, free 
golf.—Write’ D. SWINNERTON. Tel. 2277. 

















AST SUSSEX. TeWHARE HOTEL, HORAM. 

Excellent holiday/residential accommodation 
in delightful country surroundings, yet within 
easy reach of coast (Eastbourne by bus). Own 
produce; reasonable charges. Brochure. 


LCOT PARK, Nr. NEWBURY. Large Georgian 

country house, with lovely gardens in beauti- 
ful country, is run as a first-class Hotel and 
Country Club, with all modern conveniences and 
comforts. Private house staff and farm produce. 
Telephone Kintbury 76, or write Secretary. 


ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 

S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. 
in bedrooms and central heating. Under personal 
direction of the Proprietress. ‘Phone: Stoke 
Gabriel 206. 


ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING! 

Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and really bracing Sussex air, 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
telephone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing, will 
provide all the information you require. Worthing 


REYWALLS, GULLANE, EAST LOTHIAN. 

This unique house, by Lutyens and Lorimer, 
is now a luxurious hotel. First-class golf, private 
tennis court, lovely garden, sea air and every 
modern comfort. Fully licensed. Guests met at 
Drem Station. Direct journey from King’s Cross. 
Book now for the spring and summer. Brochure 
from Lt.-Col. John Weaver. Tel. Gullane 2144. 


GUEST. HOUSE opening shortly in delightful 
part Surrey, one hour from Waterloo. Quiet, 
rest, good food, every comfort, central heating, 
individual requirements studied. Elderly people 
especially welcome. Single and double rooms 





available. Inquiries invited now.—Box 600. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 


atmosphere and reputation for cellar. food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 


9 miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
‘Phone 75. ss 
ANDSCAPE HOUSE COUNTRY CLUB, 


Doonass, Limerick. On River Shannon. Own 
farm and garden produce. Every home comfort, 
constant hot water, excellent cuisine. Licensed. 
Salmon fishing, river bathing, tennis, table tennis. 
Convenient to Shannon Airport. Terms from 
7 ens. 

ONDON. WILTON HOTEL 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 15/-. Opposite Victoria Station 

and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/7/8. 

ANOR FARM HOTEL, LYDFORD, DEVON. 

Under new management; redecorated 
throughout. Own farm produce. Fully licensed. 
Trout fishing and riding available. Through 
train Waterloo. Tel. Lydford 208. 

UNDESLEY-ON-SEA, NORFOLK. GRAND 

HOTEL and MANOR HOTEL now receiving 





HOTELS AND QUESTS 
NEW FOREST. Burley Manor Hotel, “Tully 
licensed. Fine old English Mansion in 54 acre 
own parkland, glorious scenery. 8-10 gns. Weekly, 
Brochure, gladly. ‘Phone: Burley 3114, 
ITLOCHRY. COMAR HOUSE will open ip 
May. Lovely situation; restful, homely 
atmosphere. Under supervision of owner.—Fo 
particulars write to Miss M. A. McARTHUR, — 
PRINCE OF WALES LAKE HOTEL, GRag. 
MERE, ENGLISH LAKES. For the perfec 
“Lakes” holiday stay at the ‘‘Prince.”’ Lovely 
situation, excellent cuisine. Standing on the 
edge of the Lake, it offers every facility to th 
holidaymaker. Boating, fishing, climbing 
Tariff on application to: THE SECRETARy, 
Tel.: Grasmere 144. re ih 
SOMETHING OUT OF THE ORDINARY. Old 
world Country Hotel and Club situated in 
bracing position on cliff top. Walking, riding, 
own produce.—CAPEL COURT, Capel-le-Ferne, 
Folkestone. ~ Sl ees a 
OUTHWOLD, Suffolk. Comfortable Guest 
House in beautiful position overlooking sea, 
Terms on application.—GLAN-Y-DON, Fieldstile 
Road. Pars 
GPoRrtT in Eire. Accommodation available from 
May 1 in magnificent Georgian Country 
House, situated among some of the most beautifu! 
scenery in Southern Ireland. Trout and salmon 
fishing on private beats. Superbly timbered 
walks. All Southern race meetings within easy 
reach. The house done up regardless just pre. 
vious to outbreak of war, with electric light, 
central heating, and h. and c. basins in all bed. 
rooms. First-class service. Superb cooking with 
own dairy produce. Terms, 7 gns. week, including 
fishing.—Apply, Box 598. 
HE PRINCE OF WALES, HARROGATE, 
Yorkshire’s most distinguished Hotel re. 
opens May 15 after redecoration and modernisa- 
tion. Perfectly appointed suites and rooms; 
really fine cuisine; courteous and efficient service, 
Within easy reach of dales and moorland, close to 
amusement and shopping centre. Write for illus. 
trated brochure.—Tel.: Harrogate 6675-6-7, 
‘Grams: ‘Elegance, Harrogate.”’ 
ARGRAVE, BERKS. HILL LANDS HOTEL. 
High and sunny, overlooking Chilterns, 
Central heating throughout, gas fires, h. and ¢, in 
all rooms, 5 mins. to buses. From 5 gns. Tel. %. 
EEK-END ABROAD? Not when, only two 
hours from London, I can have every luxury 
at the CRAVEN LODGE CLUB, Melton Mowbray, 
Tel. 625. 














oe a: 
ONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS. 1948 Pro- 
gramme now ready: 1, Swiss Heights, 


2. Riviera, Florence, Venice. 3, Dolomites ani 
Venice. 4, Austrian Tyrol. 5, Rome and Naples, 
—Inquire now, stating date preferred: ILAMMIN 
TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 
OLIDAYS IN THE SWISS ALPS. Wengernalp, 
world known position for its view on Eiger. 
Monch and Jungfrau. Good cuisine. Pensions 
for one week (3 meals per day, service, taxes 
Sw. F. 142. For May, June and September, 10 p.c 
reduction.—For further information about walk: 
and excursions, write B. Konzett-Gsteiger, Hotel 
Jungfrau, Wengernalp B.O. 
OTEL DU ROC. St. Legier above Vevey 
Switzerland. Overlooking lake and moun- 
tains. uGAL daily Pension rates, S. Fr. 14,40 
ORTUGA 
HOTEL ‘URGEIRICA, Canas de Senhorim. 
Altitude, 1,400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, golf, 
swimming pool. 
HOTEL FACHO, Foz do Arelho. Fishing, duck 
shooting, seaside. 
Both Hotels under British management. 


EE what wonderful! holidays abroad Cook's can 

offer within the limits of the £35 allowance 
—8 days in Norway, £29.5.0—15 days in France 
£23.1.6.—9 days in Denmark, £32.4.6.—8 days in 
Holland, £21.9.0.—andsyou've still got a pound or 
two a day to spend!—Write for full programme, 
stating country in which you are interested, to 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. HOL/5c/88 
Berkeley St., London, W.1, or branches. 

OUTH AFRICA without waiting. Liner ani 

rail, £100. Also Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda 


without waiting. — Write O.P.S.A. Club, 
Veryan, Cornwall. 
WITZERLAND. Spend your Spring and Sum- 


Weesen. on the 
Excellent food 


mer Holiday at Hotel Rossli, 
Lake Wallensee, near Zurich. 
good accommodation, h. and c. Wonderfully mild 
climate. Highly recommended. Inclusive terms 
Fes. 12-14 per day.— Write for Brochure to MRS 
MUTHER-ODERMATT. 

WITZERLAND. ST. CERGUE, 3,690 feet. 2 
4 miles from Geneva. Rich alpine flora, excel 
lent cuisine. 14 DAYS at Grand Hotel de l’Obsery 
utoire, the best view in the world, service and 
kurtax included. Double rooms: frs. 249.20 or 
295.40 front; singles: frs. 264.60 or 310.80 front 
21 DAYS at Hotel Auberson, frs. 327.60. Excur 
sions: Geneva, frs. 8.40; Lausanne, 10.95; Chillon 
by boat, 14.90; Chamonix, 15--total excursions 
frs. 49.25. £35--595 Swiss frs. Left for pocket 
money, frs. 218.15 to 296.55. Bookings through 





usual tourist agencies or direct wit! 
Proprietor, E. AUBERSON. 
FOR t SALE | 
FRAZER NASH B.M.W. 327/80 Dropper! 


39 Coupe. Perfect condition. Any trial. Ser 

viced by A.F.N. _£2,000.—Box 596. pe a 
EEP, all-purpose runabout, 2- and 4-wheel 
drive, emergency gearbox, tows 1,000 Ib 

Selected low-mileage vehicles from 250 gna. 

ROADWAY AUTOCAR CO., Green Dragon Bart 

St. Albans Road, Barnet. aise 

O**« four-poster Bed, linenfold panel back and 

oak armoire, for sale.—Bovx 571. 





bookings. 
T. A. ROSS, MANOR HOTEL. Tel. Mundesley 9. 
ORTH DEVON COUNTRY CLUB, NORTHAM. 
Enjoy yourself without a car. Come to 
beautiful Devon in comfort by the ‘‘Devon Belle” 
and spend your holidays at KNAPP HOUSE. 
Charming old country house in 14 acres of delight- 
ful grounds. Excellent cuisine. own tennis and 
squash courts. Cocktail bar, dancing. Golf and 
bathing at nearby Westward Ho!—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Northam 53, for brochure. 


Both Hotels under ma t of 


WANTED 


ADY wants edge-to-edge Coat or something 
similar in dark blue. Moderate. Bust 36 in 

No coupons.—Write Box 579, — 
WANTED. Carpet, Persian or Chinese; also g00¢ 
set of Mahogany Dining Chairs.—Write Bor 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WILTS—BERKS BORDERS 
BAYDON MANOR, RAMSBURY. 719 ACRES 


Comprising the Manor 
House of Georgian charac- 
ter with 43 acres. 


Four reception, 13 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Outbuildings, 
grounds, and small home 
farm. Electric light. Cen- 
tral heating. Estate water. 
Marridge Hill Farm, 
305 acres with excellent 
house and buildings, 2 cot- 
tages and additional 200 
acres if required. 
Two other farms each about 
85 acres. 
For Sale by Auction in ONE OR FIVE LOTS WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE in June (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. LUCAS & MARSHALL, Mansion House Street, Newbury, Berks. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury, Berks, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


KENT—9 MILES FROM ASHFORD 
“BENCH HILL,’ WOODCHURCH 


Delightful Country House, 
formerly a Kentish farm- 
house, tastefully modern- 
ised and enlarged with 
original period features. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, servants’ room, 
offices. Central heating. 
Private electricity supply. 
Main water. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Stabling. Bungalow. 
Matured grounds. Orchards 
and paddock, about 9 acres. 
7% acres pasture. 94 acres 
woodlands. In all about 
110 ACRES 


For Sale te 2 Auction with VACANT POSSESSION as a whole or in 3 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.3. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


bans d SURREY. LONDON 21 ate 

















DANEHURST, EGHAM 


A beautifully appointed Coun- 

try House built of brick, rough 

cast and half timbered with 

tiled roof, occupying a fine 

situation on high ground with 
a south aspect. 


Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Double Garage. 

Staff flat. Entrance lodge. 
Beautiful well-timbered grounds 
with paved terrace, lawns, 
sunken rock garden, ornamental 
pond, tennis court, kitchen gar- 
den, and orchard 


ABOUT 5% ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction at an early 
date (unless previously sold) 


Three reception, sun lounge, play- 
room, model offices, maids’ sitting 
room, 6 bedrooms (5 basins h. and 
c.), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Independent hot water. 





Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Standing on rising ground with extensive southerly views over lovely country. 


‘“BOLEBROKE’’, NEAR HARTFIELD 
A fine 15th-Century Resi- 
dence approached by a 
drive with entrance lodge. 
Five reception, gun room, 
8 principal and 6 servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms, compact offices. 
Private electricity and water. 
Central heating. Septic tank 
drainage. Granary. 


Fine old gatehouse. 
Beautiful pleasure grounds. 
Two cottages. 

In all 28 ACRES . — y 
Vacant Possession of the Residence and Grounds. For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs, BURTON & RAMSDEN, 81, Piccadilly, W.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS amalgamated with Messrs. ST. JOHN 
SMITH & SON, Uckfield, Tunbridge Wells, and Crowborough; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 

















Mayfair 371 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 scattering on. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


MayrFarr 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





Auction Wednesday, June 


MIRANDE COTTAGE, PIGEON HOUSE LANE 
WINKFIELD, BERKSHIRE 
Ascot 3 miles, Windsor 8 miles, London 28 miles. 





LOT2. A a ee comprising 3-roomed bungalow, garage, poultry house, 
with See ci extending to about 5 ACR RES 


Auctioneers: PACKSON-ST 
wi (Mayfair 3316). 


room. Outbuildings to- 
gether with the Attractive 5 
Annexe containing 2 rooms Main 
and modern bathroom. All 
nected. 


gardens extending to about 


irencester (Tel. 334); 8, Hanover Street, 


LOT 1. 
Lounge, 3 reception, 9 bed- 
A SMALL LUXURY rooms (1 basin), 2 bath- 
COTTAGE rooms, excellent offices. 
containing sitting room, 
kitchen with dining recess, Main water. Partial 
scullery, 2 bedrooms, bath- heating. 


. 4 Garage. Stables. 
main services are con- 
An outstanding . 
feature is the very lovely Orchard, paddock and 


gardens. 
ONE ACRE 





light and power, 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES. 


COTSWOLDS 


Gloucester 5 miles, Cheltenham 5 miles, Cirencester 13 miles. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, WELL MODERNISED 





PRICE £7,750 


EARLY POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. (Folio 9239) 





COTSWOLDS 
Beautifully situated 800 ft. up. 


A MODERN CATERING ESTABLISHMENT, 
QUEST HOUSE OR HOTEL 


Within easy reach of good bus routes to Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Painswick and Stroud. 


Seven bedrooms, 2-4 reception rooms, good domestic 
offices, 2 bathrooms. 


Garage for 6. Outbuildings. Modern services. 4 ACRES 
Contents available. 


Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. 
JACKSON-STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester. 
Tel. 334/5. 





THE BEAUTIFUL AND RENOWNED 
TURKDEAN MANOR ESTATE 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Lying in the loveliest Cotswold Country. 


To be Sold Privately, as a whole, and comprising 
THE MANOR: Attractive late 16th-Century stone built 
and tiled Cotswold Residence: 3 reception, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, bat! m, 3 secondary rooms, domestic offices. 
Excellent outbuildings and large studio. Approx. 

17 ACRES 


LOWER DEAN HOUSE: Fine old stone built Residence, 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, d »mestic offices. Out- 
buildings. Approx. 8} ACRES 
BOTH WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Woodlands extending to approx. 47 ACRES and shooting 
over whole Estate in hand. Three excellent Corn and 
Stock-rearing Farms, with 2 farmhouses and 8 cottages. 
Accommodation lands. —> — cottages. Estate 


The whole extending — “approx. 1,538 ACRES 
Full particulars, plans, etc., from the Joint Sole 
Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council 
Chambers, Castie Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), 
and Messrs. JOHN A. BLOSS & CO., Bourton-on-the- 





Water (Tel. 215). 


STONE HOUSE, HELMDON, NEAR 
BRACKLEY 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Four reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compiete 
offices. 


GARAGE. STABLING. 


Garden with tennis court and orchard. 


Auction May 24 (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
Bridge Street, Northampton. 





CAHORE HOUSE, CAHORE POINT, CLONEVAN, 
GOREY, CO. WEXFORD 


Ideally suited for a Hotel or Guest sane rhe of the finest parts of the eastern coast of 
re 5 





Two tennis courts, croquet 
and putting lawns. Lodge. 


2 cafes seating 48, offi 


refrigerator, large - size 
Garage accommodation 6 cookers, Ideal boiler). First- 
cars, loose boxes ete. class condition, All main 
Terraced gardens with walk meet —— -. 


down to the sea 
84 ACRES 


Freehold. For Sale as a going concern (Guest House) including furniture, 3 p.m. 


le NerSees 
Pa lars of ae aS : = Lg McCABE, College Green, Dublin. 
‘el. ° 





Eleven bedrooms (9 basins), 
Lounge hall, 3 large recep- bathroom, 2 cloakrooms, 
tion rooms, study, domestic 
offices, etc., 9 double bed- 
rooms, 3 single bedrooms, staff 
2 bathrooms. Electric light. 


lounge, dining room for 24, 


room, well-fi fitted 
domestic offices (electric 


To be Sold by Auction 
(unless previously sold 
privately) at The Rouge- 
mont Hotel, gee on 
Friday, May 28, 1948, at 


DAWLISH 


Exeter 11 miles, Torquay 11 miles, Teignmouth 3 miles. 


FULLY quer AND FURNISHED MODERNISED HOTEL AND CAFE 
HE BLENHEIM HOTEL, DAWLISH, SOUTH DEVON 


In superb position on Sea Front. 


Ulustrated particulars from the Joint Aastionsares JACKSON-STOPS A 
STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. = and RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 


, Queen Street, Exeter. 














Qresvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





SUSSEX 


On sandy soil in the midst of beautiful country. Village and station 1 mile. 


AN OLD-WORLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


Of exceptionally attractive character, carefully modernised and with additions in harmony. 


NINE MAIN BEDROOMS AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
HALL AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


ANNEXE FOR MARRIED STAFF, 
2 OTHER COTTAGES AND FLAT 


Main electricity. Central heating. 





FOR SALE WITH OVER 40 ACRES 


Ample fitted cupboards. 


Stabling. Garage. 


LOVELY OLD GROUNDS WITH 
WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN AND 
FRUIT GARDEN, FLOWER BEDS 
AND BORDERS, PASTURE AND 
WOODLAND. 


Recommended by WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 (Gro. 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





BERKS—LONDON 26 miles 


1} miles from Maidenhead Station. 
RAY COURT 





Attractive Freehold Residence with all-round views. 
Four reception, billiards room, 10 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electricity, 
as and water. Modern drainage. Garages with flat over. 
wstalls. Well-timbered grounds. Tennis lawn. Summer 
house. Partly walled kitchen garden. Paddock. 
ABOUT 11% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on 
May 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Pars. 1/-. 


London 33 Pee. East be 5 miles. 
“SCARLETTS,’ 


* COWDEN. ABOUT 156 ACRES 


Halt-timbered, oak-beamed modernised Farmhouse. 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compact offices. 
Private electricity and water (matn av; ailable). Garages. 
Small grounds, kitchen garden, orchard. Water mill and 
pond. Oast house. Ample farm buildings adaptable for 
dairy herd. 42 acres woodlands. Four cottages. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on 
May 27, at 2.30 p.m., (unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and 
Messrs. TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, East Gri nstead. 


IN THE CHALFONTS 


Chalfont St. Peter 1} miles, Chalfont = Giles 2} miles 
GELLIBRANDS, HORN HILL 





16th-Century Farmhouse restored and modernised. 
Two reception, 4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating 
and independent hot water system. Garage. Pleasure 
grounds, orchard. Paddock and a detached cottage. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on 
May 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Pars. 1/-. 





Adjoining WALTON HEATH 


Beautiful position with wonderful views. 
a ° 5 4 q ‘ ee 





Well-arranged Modern House, built to the designs of 
a well-known architect, and approached by a drive. 
Three reception, billiards room, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bat a complete domestic offices. Central heating 
ughout. Main water and electricity. 

i ~y 4-5 cars. Chauffeur’s flat. Cottage. 

Delig! ‘ful grounds, orchard and woodlands. 
ABOUT 10 ACRES. For Sale. Vacant Possession. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,797) 





SURREY HILLS 


Sheltered situation 600 feet up. 40 minutes London. 





Attractive modern architect-built Residence in 
splendid order, and planned for labour-saving. 


Hall, 3 —— loggia, compact offices, 5 bedrooms 
(2 with basins), 2 bathrooms. Central heating from 
automatic gas boiler, independent hot water. All main 
services. garages. Attractive gardens, ornamental 
lawn, kitchen garden, orchard. IN ALL 1 ACRE. 
For Sale Freehold. Possession on completion. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,091) 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS 11 miles 


Adjoining unspoilt village. 14 miles from station. 


Delightful 17th- ~Osatery House, built of brick with 
tiled roof and possessing f fine views. 
Four r reception, “Ss bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete te offices. 
Main water and electricity. Cottage. Garage, stabling, 
barn and other buildings. Inexpensive gardens, grass and 
arable, and 10 acres of apple and cherry orchards. 
ABOUT 21 ACRES. FOR SALE an 
Vacant Possession by arrangemen 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL EY. (26,829) 














mite tase) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 oGatatn Wen tae” 
—ae” N IC HO LAS Telegrams: 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W. I: 


Established 1882) 


“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London’”’ 
“ Nicholas, Reading’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





To yachtsmen and others. 


CREEKSEA PLACE 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, ESSEX 


Adjacent to this famous yachting centre. At a very low reserve. 


A STATELY OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Restored and modernised, standing in a small park. 
Brick built, mullioned windows, panelled rooms, masses 
of old oak work. 


Two oak staircases, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 5 or 6 reception rooms, excellent offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. GARAGES AND STABLING. 


LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS WITH CHAIN OF 
LAKES. 


30 ACRES IN ALL 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately beforehand) 
in London, May 12, 1948. 


Particulars of the Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany 
Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading, Berks. 





WELBECK HOUSE, DOWNS SIDE, 
BELMONT, SURREY 
On the edge of Epsom Downs. 

THIS LUXURIOUS MODERN RESIDENCE 
Containing 7 bedrooms (all with basins h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms, hall, and 3 reception rooms, capital domestic offices. 
Oak parquet floors in all principal rooms and corridors. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’S 

WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. 


Garage for 3 cars. Delightful grounds including rose, 
alpine and kitchen gardens. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction (unless sold erty beforehand) 
in London May 12, 


Particulars of the Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany 
Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading, Berks. 





SOUTH CORNISH COAST 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Situated in a glorious position with unequalled views of sea 
and coast scenery. 


The whole eye planned for labour-saving, is in perfect 
order. Eight bedrooms (with basins), 4 reception rooms, 
2 baths., excellent domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. GOOD WATER 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


SUPPLY. 


The outbuildings comprise garage (4), lodge, and gardener’s 

cottage. Beautifully laid out grounds, h paddock, 

orchard and woodlands sloping down to frontage of a 
creek, with boathovse, etc. 


S dary Resid (would sell separately), 6 bed, lounge, 
kitchen (with Aga), beautifully placed in woodlands, with 
water frontage, landing stage, etc. 

Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
as above. 

















an JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK auernc 
wrens OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





IN SHAKESPEARE’S 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 
A SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE 


(the subject of an exhibition in the Royal Academy 
in 1941). 


Erected almost regardless of cost within recent 
years, on the site of an historic hall. 
Entirely surrounded by parklands, lake and 

agricultural lands. 


Approached by half-mile avenued drive with lodge. 
Main water. Electric light. Central heating. 


For all further particulars, photographs and plan, apply the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 7, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 3. 


COUNTRY 


Entrance and lounge halls, study, 4 reception 
rooms, sun parlour, nursery suite, etc. 


Perfectly equipped domestic quarters. 


Eleven principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 second- 
ary bedrooms. Cellarage, dry and perfectly venti- 
lated. Billiards room, etc. 


pane ¢ 
LOTR A MRE D8, 





VIEW FROM S.E. OVERLOOKING THE LAKE 


Extensive garaging and loofe boxes. 
Walled kitchen garden, glasshouses, and grounds, 


about 10 ACRES in all. 


(Tel. : Colmore 4050.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 











Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Sysonby, D.S.O. 
THE WELL-KNOWN AND HISTORIC FREEHOLD SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


GREAT TANGLEY MANOR, GUILDFORD, SURREY 


we 


4 





MOATED ELIZABETHAN Bees 7 
RESIDENCE 


with 8 principal and 6 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, reception hall and 4 reception 
rooms. 


Exquisite and well-maintained new and old-world 
grounds and gardens. 


Ornamental lake and plunge bath. 


Garages. Stables. Farmery andfarm. Lodge, 
3 cottages, flat. 


121 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION of Residence. 


For Sale privately or by Auction at the 
St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on 
Tuesday, May 25 next, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HASTIE, 65, Lincoln's 

Inn Fields, W.C.2. Joint Auctioneers: CHAS. 

OSENTON & CO.(E. T. Smith. F.A.1.), High 

Street, Guildford, and HAMPTON & SONS, 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


“UNE OF THE ULD HOMES OF ENGLAND” 


























Wide hall, 3 ground-floor reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms on two floors, 
remodelled offices. 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED AND DECORATED. 


Every i including Cental Heating. 





BRILLIANTLY DESIGNED FOR COMFORT WITH DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
LARGE PRIVATE GARDEN. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
Long lease for sale at low ground rent. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 (Tel. 


: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 











By order of the Executors. SUSSEX 
RURAL ESSEX Ashdown Forest, just south of. 
On the outskirts of the old town of Braintree with pleasant outlook. For Sale 
Aboet 10 aie fon Cones. AN INTERESTING OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE a 
“MARSHALLS” — 
Interesting Freehold - 
* ‘ Georgian Residence Three reception rooms (one 
‘ with accommodation on linenfold panelling), par- 
only two floors. Hall, 
reception rooms, conserva- quet floors, 4 best bed- 
ry, 6 bedrooms, dressing rooms (basins), 2 bath- 
room, 3 baths, compact “ 
offices. rooms, 2 maids’ rooms 
Companies services. Main (basins). Electric light. 
drainage. Central heating. 
TTAGE. ARAGE. 
00 SUTBUILINGGn GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
Southern sloping, shady 
a en ein ent Farm buildings together 
In all about 8% ACRES with about 
With possession except 64 ACRES 
meadow. 
For Sale by Auction at the Horns Hotel, Braintree, on Wednesday, June 2, 
1948, at 4 p.m. (unless sold privately). South aspect. Vacant Possession of the whole. 
Solicitors : Messrs. GEPP & SONS, CHELMSFORD 
ere fiurron e ET aay anny eet tgp ge 2 » Beser, or Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.53444) 
Attractive situation in the WIMBLEDON COMMON 
BEAUTIFUL VIRGI NIA WATER DISTRICT On high ground and commanding a magnificent view. 
Close to station and near the Wentworth Golf Courses. THIS ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
. Exceptionally well-planned the subject of lavish Pa \ | ion 
and delightful modern resi- expenditure. fy 
my a — —— G 
all, charming lounge 25ft. ' Py 
x 15ft., dining room, com- Ready for immediate 
pact offices with staff sitting occupation. 
room, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Three reception rooms, 
All main services. Central billiard room, 9 bedrooms, 
heating. Fitted basins in 4 bathrooms and complete 
bedrooms offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Garage for 3 cars 
Attractive timbered 
grounds with choice shrubs. Grounds of 1% ACRES 
Well-stocked kitchen with hard court. 
garden. Young orchard. 
34, ACRES 
To be Sold. Price lication. 
Urgent sale desired as owner going abroad. si ee ami han asi 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. Jame ein Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19 (D.3644) 
CAMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.8 
A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 
WITH EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR ENTERTAINING. 
Ina pleasant position facing south. ~ 
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SBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE S5ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





ON THE RIVER HAMBLE 

CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON WATER OVER WHICH 

EXCELLENT VIEWS ARE OBTAINED, AND AD- 

JOINING A WELL-KNOWN YACHT ANCHORAGE 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
On high ground. South aspect. 





Approached by a carriage drive and containing 
3 reception, billiards room, 15 , 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water 
BRICK-BUILT ENTRANCE LODGE OF SIX ROOMS 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds with a profusion of 
rhododendrons ood —s flowering shrubs, tennis court, 

hen garden, etc., in all 
"heal 7 Acres 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 
The property is admirably placed for conversion 
to a private hotel and a catering licence has 
actually been granted for the premises 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: OSBORN anpD 
MERCER, as above. (18,065) 





NORTHANTS 
Delightfully situate in the centre of the Pytchley country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 
ADJOINING AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 
Three reception rooms, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and drainage. Stabling. 

Five cottages (two with possession). 
CHARMING LAKE OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Well-timbered matured mace, _— garden, grassland, 
ina 
ABOUT "36 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 


An ideal miniature estate in lovely countryfied surroundings 
commanding delightful views. 


A SPLENDID BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in magnificent order and all on two floors. 
Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Excellent lodge with possession. 
Garages. Outbuildings. Greenhouses. 


Finely timbered gardens with tennis court, lovely rock 

garden with lily ponds, a profusion of flowering shrubs. 

Walled fruit and vegetable garden, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 5°, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Inspected and strongly recommended by poaeme AND 
MERCER, as above. (18,083 


(17.937) 








ADJOINING OXSHOTT HEATH 
Admirably situate adjacent to miles of open 
Commonland, within a few minutes of the 
Station with a first-class service of electric 

trains to Town 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Quite up to date and in splendid order. 





Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
mpany’s electricity, gas and water. 
ern drainage 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Large Brick-built Garage. Outbuildings 
Charming well-timbered, matured gardens with a 
profusion of flowering shrubs, lawns, flower beds and 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, etc., in all 
About 1% Acres 
PRICE £8,750 
A quantity of furniture and furnishings would probably be 
sold if required. 
Inspected and very strongly recommended by the am 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,069) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR oe) 


Grosvenor 





HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


AMIDST DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY IN THE TRIANGLE OF READING, 
BASINGSTOKE AND NEWBURY. 


Overlooking well-known Common with sunny aspect and open views of Hampshire Downs. 


A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Built of old materials in the Tudor style. In first-rate order, labour-saving and ready 
for immediate occupation. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, model offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


Very delightful gardens inexpensive of upkeep. Tennis lawn. Pleasance. Fine old 
yew hedge. Kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2), ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500 


Sole Agents: Dron & WRIGHT, 17, Coleman Street, E.C.2, and RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
as above. 





Rig) 
iy 
il liar wll 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 





HANTS—SURREY BORDER. 50 MINS. WATERLOO 


Easy reach Camberley, Bagshot, and Farnham. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN “SUN-TRAP’’ HOUSE 


With 3 reception rooms, 5 

bed and dressing, 2 bath- 

rooms and staff flat of 4 
rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE AND _ OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 


Garden, orchard, ete. 


3 ACRES. £8,750 





MIGHT SELL WITH 2 ACRES FOR £7,750 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 





A SMALL ESTATE OF 42 ACRES 


Delightful situation between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells, hiah up with glorious 
views of the Ashdown Forest. 


A FASCINATING EXAMPLE OF A CENTURIES 
OLD FARMHOUSE 


of mellowed brick and tiles with oak beams and open fireplaces. Three reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. TWO PICTURESQUE COTTAGES. 
Charming but not extensive gardens, land mainly pasture. 


FULL PRICE REQUIRED FOR A DELIGHTFUL 
PROPERTY 


Sole Agents : F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 














HARROW, PINNER 


and BEACONSFIELD 


CORRY & CORRY 


20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.!. 





ONLY 12 MILES TOWN 
Probably the most outstanding property offered to-day. 


Modern Luxury Resi- 
dence in faultless order. 


& 





Three rec., billiards room, 
6-8 prin. beds., staff quar- 
ters, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Garage for 5. 


Oak parquetry, plastic fin- 
ished walls and ceilings, 
every modern comfort and 
refinement. Overlooking 
golf course and park at rear. 


3 ACRES delightful pra FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and recommended. 8.237 





CHALFONT ST. PETER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 
_ SLOane 0436 (3 lines) 


«LOVELY CHALFONT ST. GILES 
Beautifully situated, few minutes station. 





Handsome Modern ‘ 
Residence. Bright, cheer- 
ful rooms, polished oak 
floors. Central heating and 
main services. Three rec., 
cloaks, 5 beds., 2 baths. 
Compact offices. Garage. 
Range of stabling ideal for 
cottage. 
23 ACRES gardens, wood- 
land and meadows. 


FREEHOLD £12,500 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CoRRY & CoRRY, as above, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. D.241 
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cme GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “am 


(4 Linas) 'ABLISHED and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 Westminster, 8.W.1 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE bu order of the Trustees of William Parson, Esq. RURAL SITUATION IN BERKS 
10 miles Cambridge, 15 miles Newmarket. Fenn of wn close to Lambourn. 
17, HIGH STREET GODALMING, SURREY 








MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD PROPERTY IN A 
CENTRAL BUSINESS POSITION 


comprising a substantial building upwards of 17 rooms 

with a site area of about 20,000 square feet and having 

a frontage of 80 feet. Also a parcel of accommodativun land 
of about 1% ACRES 


For Sale by Auction on June 3 next at 2.30 p.m. 


17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE in unspoiled and pic- (unless sold privately). MODERNISED TUDOR COTTAGE IN 
turesque village. Redecorated and in excellent order. Eight EXCELLENT ORDE 

bed., 2 bath, 3 rec. rooms. Main water and electricity. Fitted Solicitors: FOYER, WHITE & PRESCOTT, 8, Lygon Place, Four bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception i a. 
basins to 7 bedrooms. Two garages, stabling. Old-world Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 Central heating. Main e.l. and water. New dra 


5 Garden % acre. 
grounds, orchard, paddock and stream, in all nearly Joint Auctioneers: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Price £5,850 Poe or Pos = % 


3 ACRES. Vacant Possession on Completion. Street, W.1; H. B. Baverstock & Son, Estate Offices, Further particulars from GEORGE Bae By & sey 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25. Mount Street. London. W.1. Godalming, Surrey. 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (BX244) 


ee pases, RD., W.I M APLE & Co. Lt. 5, aiseaiaes~ ~ eee, Wl. 
SUSSEX 


Between Three Bridges and East Grinstead. Few minutes from village and within easy reach of station. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Suitable for Private Residence, School, Guest House or similar Institution. 




















Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
CO.’S ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. GARAGE. 


The gardens and grounds are well laid out and have been 
stocked at considerable expense. 


They include lawns, flower beds and borders, paddock» 
woodland, orchard, well-stocked kitchen garden, ete: 


In all about 5 ACRES 


More woodland available if required. 


Price FREEHOLD £12,000 or near offer 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 4685. 


wince JAMES HARRIS & SON = 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
HAMPSHIRE 


In a noted residential district 300 feet above sea level, 5 miles from Romsey and 7 from Winchester, with express train service to London in 1} hours. 


“THE OLD RECTORY” FARMERY 


FARLEY CHAMBERLAYNE Te we : With cowpens for 12 at present housing a pedigree 
; ree 9 T.T. Jersey and Guernsey herd. 











A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 


: Ample other buildings 
COUNTRY ESTATE OF ABOUT 66% ACRES 


WITH CHARMING “18th-CENTURY Ve ee 


RESIDENCE Water laid on throughout from Estate supply. 


FREEHOLD. TITHE FREE. SPORTING IN 
HAND 


Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
good domestic offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. For Sale by Auction, May 20, 1948. 


Solicitors : Messrs. TYLEE, MORTIMER & ATTLEE, 2, Portersbridge Street, Romsey. Auctioneers: Messrs. JaMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Telephone 2451) 
Particulars (price 1/-). 








“[RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley: St.,W.1 malas” sate SANDERS’ T. 8. SaNDuRS, 


Grosvenor 2861. ns Se “ Cornish FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels,: Sidmouth 41 and 100” 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 


OMERSET. At the foot of the Mendips, outskirts village, 12 miles Pret and 
SGath DELIGHTFUL, TM CENTURY STONE BUILT KEsiDeueR EAST DEVON 
Panelled hall, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms (3 h. aa c.). Sidmouth 2 miles. 


Main electric ‘light and water. central heating, telephone. — for 6, stable, modern A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 








cowhouse, etc. Charming gardens, nicely timbered, tennis —, rolific . ‘ ‘ 
walled kitchen and fruit garden, glasshouses, good pasture, little wood, 5% ACRES. Beautifully placed, po ol 9: Ponape the Pity ene the — and commanding 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE.—Inspected and recommended by TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,949) Garden and grounds of 
about 16 ACRES (part of 
£6,750 5 ACRES which are at 600 ft. eleva- 
SOUTH HANTS. 3 miles Beaulicu, bus services in village. COMFORTABLE ay ee 
ye Sie ana wat qo ; ot bathroom, 4 bedrooms, dressing : % 
room ain electricity and water, telephone. Garage, etc. Attractive gardens, kitchen r ‘ ’ 
and fruit gardens, etc.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,712) TAT eet aes aa 
ERN DRAINAGE AND 
WATER. 








£6,000 6 ACRES 


GODALMING 2} MILES. Secluded yet not isolated position, lovely views. : - 
MODERN HOUSE. Two-three reception, bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Main e.l. and Four reception rooms, 7 
water. Phone. Garage for 6, stabling. Stone-paved gardens, kitchen and fruit garden. bed and dressing rooms, 
Masses rhododendrons and 4 ACRES woodland—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South good range of offices (Aga 
Audley Street, W.1. cooker) well fitted in every 
respect. Conservatory. gar- 


uneany. Wale or Many. 24,000 sq. ft. ft. heated glass, latest methods age, ete. 
orc! production, ratory, elec eer contr toi pening chamber, Thi hich t highly reco ded, i ite pected! 
irrigation for (oa. ete. ELLENT RESIDENCE with private te tal in the — an is Giored at £15,000 Frechoid. soe a r 


pleasure garden 5-10 ACRES. Also be and market town shops. For sale as 
eT It affords an excellent opportunity to those seeking a medium-sized and easily managed 
going concern. TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. country residence in one of the most favoured parts of Devon. 
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“vonon. wr CURTIS & HENSON ~em 


IPSDEN, OXFORDSHIRE 
Ten miles from Reading on the Reading—Ozxford Road and } mile from bus route. 
A FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN THE GOTHIC STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 





Five reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 


The house is situate at the foot of the Chilterns 
3 bathrooms. 


and 5 miles from the Thames at Goring. The 

property comprises a small park and flower garden, 

and a walled-in kitchen garden well stocked with 
fruit and vegetables. 


Convenient domestic offices. Aga cooker. 
Garage for 3 cars. Three cottages. 

Main water. Central heating. Electric light. ABOUT 12 ACRES 

Squash court and hard tennis court. Small private 


dairy. TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 3-5 YEARS 





Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








ext = EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS —“ve=* 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


LOVELY beamsed ELIZABETHAN MANOR CHISLEHURST, KENT 
Of stone and half-timbered work in a 





A QENTLEMAN’S MODERN RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION IN 


delightful setting. DELIGHTFUL RURAL SETTING 
Ke * j 
BELVOIR COUNTRY, Four reception rooms, 5 | . a 
120 MILES LONDON principal bedrooms, 2 dress- ? a5 


ing rooms, nursery suite, 
excellent domestic offices 
and staff quarters. 


An outstanding property almost 

without rival of its type: with 4 

reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 

2 dressing rooms, nursery suite, 5 bath- 

rooms, servants’ quarters, modern 
domestic offices. 


Beautifully appointed in 
the Tudor style with wealth 
of interesting old oak panel- 


Two flats. Two cottages. Stabling, ling, beams and other 
garages, etc. 








features. 
Main water and electricity. Centra! 
j } i Garaging for 4. Stabling for 2. Tool shed. Greenhouse. Potting sheds, etc. 
a. Se Magnificent pleasure gardens, kitchen garden, etc., woodland and flower walks. 
34 OR 168 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH OR WITHOUT IN ALL ABOUT 7¥, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
EXCELLENT HOME FARM POSSESSION 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London” 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





NEAR CANTERBURY. TUDOR STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Magnificent views over Elham Valley. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom. etc. 
Picturesque terrace with sun loggia. 
yvalllanaza 
\ 


Tennis lawn and well laid out gardens. 


SMALL PADDOCK. GARAGE. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 





Main water, gas and electricity. 


VACANT POSSESSION. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Central 9344. 
In conjunction with F. R. W. BERRY, F.A.1., 48, High Street, Canterbury. 














“amon” BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ee 


0152-3 
FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Three rec., billiards, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 
baths., excellent offices. 





By instructions from J. W. Bryant, Esq., who is 
returning to South Africa. 


For immediate Private Sale or by Auction in 


June. Main water. Main electricity. Central heating. 
CRUTCHFIELD HOUSE FARM, Completely walled nursery gardens. Extensive range 
BERKSHIRE of glass. 


ONE OF THE BEST SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTY. 


Adjoining Hawthorne Hill Racecourse, 4 miles 
Bracknell, 5 miles — under 30 miles 
ndon. 


Bailiff’s house, 4 cottages, farm buildings, fine block 
of stabling. 


Full details and orders to view of the Joint 
Auctioneers: 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & angen, 184 

Brompton Road, 8.W.3. Ken. 0152. 

WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 17, Bilagrave 
Street, Reading. Tel. 4112. 


160 ACRES first-class ‘kland and arable. Some 
of the bas, Ly pet in Berks and adjoining Jealotts 
C.I. Experimental Station. 
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23, MOUNT 8T., 
GROSVENOR SQ.. LONDON, w.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





PERIOD HOUSE. HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Facing south, with fine views. Easy reach of main line station. 


A 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


completely modernised with 

every up-to-date conven- 

ience, yet retaining all its 
period features. 





Six bedrooms (basins), 2 
bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Charming old-world gar- 
dens and paddocks. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH 5 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





KINGSBARNS, HEADLEY, SURREY 
In an unique situation adjoining National Trust Land in beautiful unspoiled country 
between Leatherhead and Dorking. 


A BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 
in the old-world style. 

500 ft. up with lovely views. 
In perfect order. Polished 
oak floors. 

MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Eight bedrooms, 2 tiled 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms. 


GARAGE 2 CARS. 


Tennis court. Kitchen 
garden, etc. 


ABOUT 3% ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HEATON & Sons, 7, North Street, Leatherhead; Messrs. 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 























NEWBURY 
ae A. W. NEATE & SONS moet 
and 1620 NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD - 








ABSOLUTE PEACE WITH LOVELY 
VIEWS 
Newbury main line station 34 miles. 


Adjoining extensive commons with full south aspect. 


Four beds, bath (h. and c.), 3 sitting rooms and domestic 


offices Eleven bedrooms, 2 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE with 3-4 beds, sitting room, 
living room, domestic offices. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
TIMBERED GARDENS AND GRASSLAND 


4%, ACRES IN ALL 


Electric light. Electrically pumped water. Main electric light. 


Modern drainage. Hot water services. 





PRICE WITH POSSESSION £6,000 ONLY 





IN THE FERTILE PEWSEY VALE 


Marlborough and Devizes each about 10 miles. 


GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
In a peaceful setting amidst delightful country. 


bathrooms, 3 
Domestic offices with “ Aga’’ cooker. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 
LOVELY OLD WALLED GARDENS. 


Together with paddocks, about 8 ACRES 


Electrically pumped water. Septic tank drainage. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE AT £200 PER ANNUM 





UNSPOILED DISTRICT NEAR 
HUNGERFORD 


In a quiet situation with far reaching views. 
COUNTRY HOUSE WITH LARGE ROOMS 


reception rooms. 


Nine bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 3 reception rooms 
and domestic offices. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS AND PADDOCK. 









IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Electric light. Main water. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 


A very reasonable price will be accepted for an early 
sale. 





















THE ESTATE HOUSE, 
MAIDENHEAD 


CYRIL JONES, ras 





Maidenhead 
2033-4 





ON THE CREST OF A HILL WITH 
GLORIOUS VIEWS 


over. 


SOUTH COAST WITH GATEWAY TO 
BEACH 


CHOICE MARINE RESIDENCE with 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Central heating. 
PRICE ONLY £7,500 FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 


SEFTON PARK, STOKE POGES 


Garage with 2 bedrooms 





“ae 
mee me 


NORELANDS, BURNHAM, BUCKS 
IDEAL FOR SMALLHOLDING, 

DETACHED HOUSE 

Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms. 

garage. Outbuildings together with 12 ACRES excellent 

market garden land. Companies’ main services. 


ground. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or by Public Auction in May, 1948. 


WELL-BUILT 
Double 
High 


AN IMPOSING MANSION with 20 bed and dressing 
rooms, 9 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, staff rooms. 





LUXURY HOME with 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 recep- 

tion rooms, lounge hall. Complete central heating. Oak 

floors and fittings. Garage. 10 ACRES with woodland, 
paddock, tennis court (one man upkeep). 


Adjoining National Trust lands. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500. WITH POSSESSION 
Particulars from CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., as above. 


Pretty garden. 





WILLINGDON, COOKHAM 
A DETACHED RESIDENCE WITH OPEN VIEWS 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Large garage. 


For Sale privately or by Public Auction in May, 1948. 
Particulars of the above apply: CYRIL JONES, F.A.L1., 
as above. 





Central heating, electric light and power. Magnificent oak 
panelling. Lodge. 28 ACRES. Ideal for School, Offices 
or Institution. 


BARGAIN PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 


Tilustrated particulars and floor plans available from the 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., a8 above. 


Main services. 

















DORKING (Tel. : 2212) 
EFFINGHAM 
(Tel.: Bookham 327) 


HASLEMERE (Tel.: 680 
CUBITT & WEST *fxrnnam ret : 5261 
EFFINGHAM, SURREY HINDHEAD (Tel.: 63) 


VACANT POSSESSION. EXCELLENT ORDER. 
Delightful Position 240 feet up. SUSSEX and SURREY BORDERS 
The delightful freehold Residential Property of outstanding charm. 


“ASHURST,”’ FERN- 
HURST, NR. HASLE- 

MERE, SURREY 
3 reception rooms, model 
offices, staff sitting room, 5 
principal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 staff bedrooms, 
bathroom, basins in all 
rooms. Aga cooker, central 

heating, main services. 





leasant level gardens, 
grounds and meadows. 
ABOUT 19', ACRES 

4 superior cottages, garage 

3 cars, stabling 4 horses. 

Auction at The White Horse 

th, 1948, at 3 o’clock prompt 

by Private Treaty). 
& PAINEs, 97, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





CUBITT & WEST will offer the above for sale b 
Hotel, Haslemere, Surrey, on Thursday, May 


(unless previously sol 
Solicitors: MESSRS. LINKLATERS 
Auctioneers : 


Messrs. Cupirt & West, Haslemere (Tel. 680/681) or Hindhead, 
also at Farnham, Effingham and Dorking. 











SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  /n beautiful and unspoilt surroundings. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE, NABOTH, GERRARDS CROSS 
Seven principal bed., 5 staff 2 
bed., 3 bath., 3 reception, : . Hi 
lounge hall. Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Excellent g rages and stabling. 
Two first-class cottages. 
Delightful gardens and wood- 
lands, totalling 4% ACRES. 
The whole property is in 
first-class condition, and 
will be sold with vacant ‘aiid 
possession. pee ae 
A. C. FROST & CO., in connection with WHATLEY, HILL & CO., will offer 
the above property for Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) at the Ethorpe 
Hotel, Gerrards Cross, on Wednesday, wen 4 26, 1948, at 3 p.m. 

Auctioneers: A. C. Frost & Co., Station Parade, Gerrards Cross, Bucks (Tel.: Gerrards 
Cross 2277), and WHATLEY, HILL & Co., 24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Whitehal] 4511). Solicitors : JAMES Gray & Son, 11, Cunningham Hill Rd., St. 
Albans, Herts. (Tel.: St. Albans 420). Full particulars from Auctioneers, as above. 


































With Vacant Possession HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Adjoining Ashridge Park. 5 miles Berkhamsted. Within 30 miles London. 
The Attractive Residential Agricultural and Sporting Holding, CHURCH 
FARM, LITTLE GADDESDEN, comprising roomy residence, finely situated, with 
magnificent views; Excellent buildings and yards (including milking parlour); 3 
cottages and 315 acres (half pasture); also other parcels of land, woodland and 
plantations, in all 540 ACRES 
For sale by auction, as a whole or in lots at Tring, on June 14th, !948 (if not 
previously disposed of privately). Particulars (1/-) with plan, from the Auctioneers, 
Messrs. W. BROWN & CO., TRING, HERTS. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN, D.. WOOD & CO. 


, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 linesy 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT 


BERKSHIRE 


Near the Downs, in the centre of the Old Berks Hunt, and on the outskirts of a pretty old 


village. Golf at Frilford 54 miles. 


This is one of the 
it ret of. ‘ 
Houses, 
Right 
room, 


2 


In all about 6% 


Full particulars of DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
(10,366) 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


POSSESSION. 
The subject of illustrated articles in “‘Country Life.” 


MODERN COTTAGES. 
Beautiful 
kitchen 


Main line station (just over 


Recently redecorated 

throughout and in spotless 

condition. Hall and sitting 

hall, 3 sitting rooms, 9 bed., 

3 bath., modern offices with 
Aga, etc. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
PRACTICALLY 
THROUGHOUT. 
BUILT-IN WARDROBES 
Garage 3 cars. 
Coach-house (easily con- 
verted to cottage). 

BEAUTIFUL 
FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Own 


oldest 
inhabited Country 
built about 1260, 


bedrooms, dressing 
bathroom, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 


Electric light. 


gardens, 
pad- 


walled 
garden and 
dock. 


ACRES 





COTSWOLDS 


2 hours from London) 10 minutes by car. 


650 feet up with 
far-reaching views. 


BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED HOUSE 


TERRACED GROUNDS of about 2 ACRES 

£12,000 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

er’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (73,340) 





SOUTH COAST ON OUTSKIRTS 
OF VILLAGE 


Fishing, sailing, and golf are at hand. 


A COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN-TYPE RESIDENCE 
with south aspect, and approached by carriage drive. 
Recently redecorated, in first-class order. 3 reception 
rooms, 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and 3 staff bedrooms—all with basins. "Labour-saving 
domestic offices. Main electric light, water and drainage. 
Garage for 4, with room over. 
Delightful grounds with sub-tropical plants, 
and kitchen garden. Access to seashore. 
The whole extends to about 31% ewes — is FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1, (60,543) 


woodlands 





SUITABLE FORINSTITUTIONALOR SCHOLASTIC 
PURPOSES. 
For Sale by Auction unless sold privately. 


PURLEY PARK 


Between Reading and Pangbourne, } mile Tilehurst Station, 
Reading 34 miles. Beautiful high position overlooking the 
River Thames. 

A fine Georgian House in park-like grounds commanding 

extensive views. 
Twenty-two bed and dressing, 4 bath., lounge hall, 6 recep- 
tion. Electric light, gas and water. Three garages. Eight 
loose boxes and 6 rooms over. Well-timbered grounds, 

woods and parkland of about 41 ACRES 
Auctioneers: RICHARDS & CO., 37, High Street, 
and JOHN D. Woop he 23, Berkeley Square, 
(il, 400) 


Marlow, 
London, 





SHROPSHIRE 


Close to Shrewsbury-Hereford Road, 6 miles from Shrewsbury. 


FIRST-CLASS DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM OF 
245 ACRES 


Gentleman’s House of 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bath- 

room. Excellent buildings in good order. Three cottages 

(service tenants). Stabling yards, two Dutch barns. 

Loose boxes. Stone-built cowhouse with ties for 20. 

Dairy and sterilising rooms passed for T.T. milk production. 

Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop 
AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (73,556) 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Rockingham Forest. Stamford 7 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL VILLAGE MANOR HOUSE 
of the late 17th or early 18th century in completely walled 
garden together with superior fully modernised Cottage. 
Three sitting rooms and small garden room, all facing south, 
cloakroom, 4 main bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 second-floor 
rooms. Main electric light and power. Co.’s water. 
Electric hot-water boilers. Esse cooker. Charming 
modernised stone-built Cottage of 4 rooms, kitchen and 
bath, with electric light, etc. Good range of stone out- 
buildings. Secluded stone-walled garden of about 1% 
ACRES containing ancient dove-cote and yew hedging, e te. 
FREEHOL ,500 
Recommended from inspection by the Vendor's Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(51,953) 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4834 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE ST 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
Mayfair 5411 





XFORD. Under 2 miles city centre. GQENTLE- 

MAN’S DETACHED RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 
sun lounge, 4 principal, 3 other bedrooms, bathroom. All 
mains. Very lovely garden %4 Garage 3 cars. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £7,500. 


Inspected by Woopcocks, London Office. 





Delightfully situated overlooking sea and harbour. 


CORNWALL. 10 MILES HELSTON. SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL HOLDING. CHARMING STONE 
AND SLATED HOUSE, 2 reception, cloakroom, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), modernised. Main electricity. 
Gardens and market garden land 13 ACRES. Two 
garages, barns, etc. POSSESSION (EXCEPT 11 
ACRES). FREEHOLD £7,500 OR RESIDENCE AND 
%, ACRES ONLY £6,500. 


Inspected by Woopcocks, London Office. 





pecaneuressS BORDERS, in pretty country near 
coast. FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in 
po delightful and secluded setting, with about 
35 ACRES (30 let off). Accommodation comprises 4 recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main e.|. Cottage. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000. EARLY POSSESSION. 


Woopcocgs, Ipswich Office. 





HOUGHTON PARK, AMPTHILL, BEDS. 
By Auction June 12 (unless previously sold). 


HIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM of 281 
ACRES highly fertile well-farmed land with 
GENTLEMAN’S GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF CHARAC- 
TER, 2 bathrooms, main services, etc. Ample farm buildings. 
Main water and electric ity. Three cottages. To be offered 
first as a whole and if not so sold in 4 Lots with Early 
Possession as owner leaves for Canada in July. Wonderful 
land for market gardening, early potatoes, wheat, cattle, 
and dairying, and well watered. Stock optional. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Woopcocks, London, as_ above, 
SWAFFIELD & SON, Ampthill. 


Auctioneers : and 





COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED 


PREFERABLY BANBURY SIDE OF OXFORD. 
Chipping Norton, etc. Lady seeks Country House with 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and 20-60 ACRES with a 
cottage. EARLY POSSESSION DESIRED. 

WILL PAY £12,000. 


Mark envelopes “Mrs. H. W.’’, WOODCOCKs, 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 


30, St. George 





UFFOLK (IPSWICH 12 MILES). CHARACTER 

RESIDENCE, probably Tudor, in ancient and pic- 
turesque small town. Square hall and landing, 3 good 
reception, 4-5 large bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c¢.), oak 
beams, floors, moulded decorated ceiling. Mains elec- 
tricity. Partially walled old fruitful garden. Tennis lawn. 
Two garages. Cottage (let). About O Cc FREE- 
HOL £3,750. EARLY POSSESSION. 

Woopcocks, Ipswich Office. 





ATH-CHELTENHAM (between), DELIGHTFUL 
SMALL FARM, 49 ACRES, grass with stream. 
Lovely old Cotswold-style House (3 sitting, 4 beds., bath 
h. and c., central heating, electric) in attractive gardens. 
Buildings licensed Attested herd. FREEHOLD £12,000 
including milking machine and tenant right. 
ESSION. Woopcocks, London Office. 





A very charming property. 

USSEX. 58 ACRES (8 delightful woodland, remainder 

grass and arable). DELIGHTFUL HOUSE beautifully 
situated with drive entrance (7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
main electricity) in most charming well-kept gardens with 
ornamental water, etc. Ample buildings with cowshed, 
boxes, ete. Entrance lodge. VERY CHOICE PRO- 
PERTY AT £15,000 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 

Woopcocks, London Office. 














*Phone: 
Cheltenham 
53439 (2 lines) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


1, 
42, 


Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
Castile Street, SHREWSBURY 


'Phone: 
Shrewsbur 
2061 (2 lines 





GLOS/WORCS BORDERS. £6,850 


COMFORTABLE 18th-CENTURY ® HOUSE in 
pleasant village. Six bed, 3 reception, bath, main 
ew, end water. Part ’ central heating. Garage. 
Stable. ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
amieeee, ‘@neitenham (as above). 





NEAR DORSET COAST. £11,500 


PINE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY with about 

26 ACRES. Nine bed, 4 bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Stables and garages. Old grounds,— 
CRAMPREEALES-BOORERES & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
above). 





WINCHESTER DISTRICT. £10,000 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE. Beautifully 

situated in pretty village. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 

(2 large), 8 bed, 3 bath. (Part arranged as servants’ flat.) 

Main services. Central heating. Esse cooker. ~ Stables. 

. Cottage. Nice old grounds. 24% ACRES.—Sole 

Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham (as above). 





E. DEVON. A FEW MILES FROM THE SEA 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 11", 
ACRES, high up, wonderful south view, 2 miles small 
town, lovely district. Beautiful Georgian House in perfect 
order, 4 rec., 6-9 bed. (4 h. and c. basins), 4 bathrooms. 
Elec. It., central heat. Cottage. Large garages. Ample 
buildings. Fine old timbered grounds.—Sole Agents: 
—— & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
ve). 





TETBURY DISTRICT, GLOS. £11,500 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. 

Georgian House in parklike surroundings. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception, 7-10 Ded., 4 bathrooms. Main elec. 
Central heat. Cottage. Garages, buildings. Lovely 
matured grounds, 11 ACRES.—C HAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





FROGMORE, PONTSHILL, Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE 


COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE in lovely 

situation. Three reception, 7 bed., 2 bath. Central 
heat. Esse cooker. Stabling, garages, farmery. Cottage 
could be formed. Delightful old-world grounds, orchard 
and paddock. 10 ACRES. POSSESSION. PRIVATELY 
OR BY AUCTION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





NEWBURY/HUNGERFORD AREA. £11,000 


LOvEty EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE, beautifully 
situated. Three rec., 6-8 bed., 2 bathrooms. Smail 
servants’ suite with bathroom. Main elec. and water. 
Central heat. Garages, stables. Old grounds, 74%. ACRES. 
pO -~ —caeaeeaeen & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
above). 
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BOURNEMOUTH > f S ON = SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., A.A.I. 


E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


LAND AGENTS 
H. INSLEY POX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. ROURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON — BRIGHTON — WORTHING oe a.com. 


BRIGHTON 





2 miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles from Southampton, 14 miles from Portsmouth, 58 miles from London. 
THE IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


STOKE WOOD HOUSE ESTATE 


compactly situate in the midst of the most delightful 
country in the county and including 


THE MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE, 
STOKE WOOD HOUSE 


commanding extensive country views in charming 
seclusion vet conveniently placed within easy reach 
of important towns and the South Coast. Eight bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
servants’ sitting room, excellent domestic offices. 


Own electricity. Telephone. Good water supply. 
Garages, stabling, outhouses, farmery. Beautiful 
well-kept pleasure —— with lawns, rose garden 
and rockeries. hen garden. Two cottages. 


Bungalow. Entrance lodge. Paddocks. 


Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southamptan, Brighton and Worthing’; Messrs. PInK & ARNOLD, Wickham, Hants. 





Three choice Mixed Farms comprising: WALLOPS 

WOOD FARM with excellent residence, 2 sets of 

farm buildings and 11 cottages; BUSHEY DOWN 

FARM with residence, farm buildings and 6 cottages; 

BROOKS FARM with noms. farm buildings and one 
cottage. 


Two other cottages. Woodlands. Plantations. 


The estate extends to an area of about 
1,774 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of Stoke Wood House, grounds 
and gardens, woodlands and of properties in hand, 
will be given on completion of the purchase. 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole of in 6 Lote at 
Holy Trinity Church Hall, Fareham, on 
Thursday, June 24, 1948. 


Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton 
hambers, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 





BURLEY. NEW FOREST 
One o the most picturesque villages in the Forest, 4 miles from ag 6 miles from 
cad 14 miles Bournemouth, 1 6 miles Southampt 


The very pleasantly 
situated and attractive 
small half-timbered 
Freehold Residence 
“ Tusmore,” _ 


Four bedrooms, — 
2 sitting — — 
Garage. ‘ool sh 
Co.’s PN ny gas Paes 
water. Teiephone. 
Delightful garden gen | 
crazy paved paths an 
rockeries, lawn and kitchen 


garden 
With Vacant 
on completion. 





To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, May 27, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. HALLILEY & MORRISON, Mill Street, Bedford. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
at Southampton. Brighton and Worthing. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
Occupying a particularly choice and convenient position on the favourite West Cliff, 
adjoining the Chines, Overcliff Drive wae Promenade, and about a mile from the centre 
he town. 


THE DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED MODERNISED LEASEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


RAYSCLIFF, 58, WEST CLIFF ROAD 
(adjacent to Middle Chine and the West Overcliff Drive). 

, nee ' Eight bedrooms (5 with 

. basins h. and c.), 4 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, cloaks, 
3 tge reception rooms, 
maids’ sitting room, excel- 

lent domestic offices. 

All main services. Part 
central heating. 
Accommodation for 4-5 
cars. ———. en of 

nearly % A 
Lease 99 years coe June 
24, 1895. Ground rent 
£24/10/- per annum. 
Vacant Possession on 
completion of purchase. 
To be Sold by —— at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
June 10, 1948 (uniess previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. J. W. H. Drurrt, Borough Chambers, Fir Vale Road, Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
at Southampton. Rrighton and W orthing 











WEST SUSSEX 
Delightfully situated in lovely rural surroundings, 7 miles west of Horsham, 12 miles 
— London 36 milea. 


Exceptionally attractive 
modern detached 
residence 


Architect designed with full 
south aspect. 


Accommodation on _ two 

floors. Four bedrooms, bath- 

room, 2 reception rooms, 

kitchen, 2 w.c.s. Built-in 
garage. 





Main electricity and water. 


Modern drainage. 





Pleasant gardens with paved terrace, lawn, flower ole several fine oak trees, fruit 
trees and kitchen garden, in all about ONE ACRE 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


IBSLEY. NEAR RINGWOOD, HANTS 


Three miles from the market town of Ringwood, 14 miles from Salisbury, and 15 miles 
from Bournemouth, 





THE PICTURESQUE AND WELL-PLACED MODERN THATCHED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, “YONDER HILLS” 


having a southerly aspect and commanding extensive | views. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, pore 
entrance hall, cloakroom, ‘ 
dining and morning rooms, 
lounge, maid’s sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. 


Garage incorporated in the 

house. Electricity from 

own plant. Water from 
well. 


Well stocked and main- 

tained fruit, kitchen and 

pleasure garden of about 
HALF AN ACRE 


Vacant ,_ Possession on 
of pur 

To ne Sold by Auction at t St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton ‘Road, feeensuiaatl, on 
Thursday, May 27, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. CHAS. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, Digby Chambers, Post Office Road, 

Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at 
Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 











WITH MAGNIFICENT UNINTERRUPTED PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER POOLE HARBOUR TO THE PURBECE HILLS. 
CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS ON THE SOUTH COAST 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Situated on high ground within a minute’s walk from the water's edye. 


installed. 


Beautifully 





To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, June 10, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless sold previously privately). 


y. Solicitors: Messrs. GARLAND WELLS & Co., Donington House, Norfolk House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christhurch Road, Bournemouth. And at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


An exceptionally choice modern 
Freehold Marine Residence, 


“ CONNING TOWER.” 


Seven bedrooms, 
reception hall, lounge and dining 
library, morning 
billiard room, 


4 bathrooms, 


room combined, 
room, sun lounge, 
playroom, complete domestic offices. 


Unique central heating system 


main services. 
Double garage. 

out grounds 
including a hard tennis court. 


The whole extendin; 
ABOUT ONE A 
Possession on completion of the 


RE. Vacant 
















to an area of 










Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 





















ESTATE 


— 1490 
rams: 
bad Estate, } Harrods, London’’ 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. 





913 


OFFICES 


and Haslemere 











ROWLANDS COURT, LINGFIELD 
A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Well fitted, in good order, and enjoying lovely views to the Ashdown Forest; buses pass the drive, station 1 mile. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms. 


Co.’s electric light, power and water. Modern drainage. 


Aga cooker. Central heating with automatic stoker. 

Garage for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s cottage, lodge, heated glass. 

Beautiful gardens and grounds, fine specimen trees and 

shrubs, lawns, flagged terrace, partly walled kitchen 
garden, hard tennis court, and pasture. 


ABOUT 26 ACRES bordering small river. 


For Sale privately or by Auction May 25, 1948 


Solicitors: Messrs. PEACE & DARLINGTON, 536, Tower Building, be Street, Liverpool 3. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
7). 


Kensington 1490. Eztn. 80 


c.3 








SUNNY SOUTH COAST 
Few minutes’ walk essential shops and the sea. 
MODERNISED THATCHED TUDOR 
COTTAGE 


c.2 





Three reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. 
Garden of about 4 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 
1490. Eztn. 809). 


FINE POSITION NEAR 


CHISLEHURST COMMON .35 
WELL-APPOINTED TUDOR STYLE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


In a quiet cul-de-sac. 





Hall, 4 reception, 9 principal beds, nursery suite, 3 bath- 
rooms, 
Electric light. 


Modern conveniences. 

Useful outbuildings. 
Fine pleasure gardens and grounds. Lawns. Rockeries. 
Kitchen garden, fruit trees, orchard and woodlands. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7%,ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by HaRrops LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, na 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 

Extn. 807). 


Two garages. 





16 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN c.1 


Superb position with magnificent views to Ranmore Common, 
Box and Leith Hills. 


IMPOSING RESIDENCE 


Suitable for private residence, hotel, school, etc. 
Central hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Excellent 


lodge. Garage (rooms over). 


Delightful terraced gardens and grounds with fine specimen 
tres, kitchen garden, small lake. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,000. VACANT 
POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, eee S.W.1 
Tel.: Kensington 1490. "Eatn. 810 


20 MILES S.W. HYDE PARK 


CORNER c.1/Byf 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE OF 
SOME 160 ACRES 





Carrying a WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE of some 
12 bedrooms as present adapted for use as three Maisonettes. 
An excellent wy of ie The Home Farm with a 
good house and 4 cottages. VACANT POSSESSION 
of the Reisdence, 2 cottages and about 110 ACRES com- 
prising a well-timbered park, pasture and some arable. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £16,500 
or £10,500 excluding the Home Farm of 50 acres. 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. ALsop & Co. 

W.1, and HARRODS LTD , 34-36, Hans ¢ 

bridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490, 
Branch Office, West Byfleet (Tel.: 





21, Soho Sqnare, 

rescent, Knights- 
Extn. 810), or 

Byfleet 149). 





BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS c.4 


16th-CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE 
IN UNSPOILT VILLAGE 


1, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
2 cars. Co.’s water. Electric light and power. 


Partly walled garden in good order. 


Lounge hal 
Garage for 


IN ALL ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,500 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





About 1 HOUR NORTH OF TOWN c.4 
In a first-rate hunting district, unspoilt rural surroundings. 


FASCINATING MODERN RESIDENCE 


With lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms (h. and ¢.), 4 bathrooms, complete offices. 


First-rate stabling for 10 horses. Garage for 3. Other 


outbuildings. Excellent cottage. Co.’s mains. 
Inexpensive grounds, paddock, etc. 
IN ALL NEARLY 10 ACRES 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, ng a 8.W.1 
Tel.: Kensington 1490. "Extn. 306). 

















GLORIOUS LEITH HILL DISTRICT c.3 


About 600 ft. above sea level with panoramic views of unrivalled beauty. 
GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception, 12 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Two cottages. 


Garage. 


Lovely gardens and grounds 
extending to about 12% 
ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
peta and ame iy by HARRODS I’ ey > + te Hans ‘ree Knightsbridge, 





1(Tel.: Kensi Eztn, 80 





c2 


ELSTREE AND RADLETT 


Adjoining sports ground. Handy station, buses and Green Line routes. 


WELL-APPOINTED 
MODERN HOUSE 
Three Be ae 5 bed., 

ti 


i throom. 
All mains. 








Garage for 2. 






Beautiful gardens and a 
paddock. 





ABOUT 3% ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500 


Joint Sole Agents: MANDLEY & SPARROW, (Radlett ook bag HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W. i (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 
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OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 





1948 
CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Country Estate, 11 acres on main Joh burg 


9 miles from 








Pretoria Road 


Pretoria 


Spanish architecture, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, 
billiard room. 


Beautifully laid out. 
Dog breeding kennels. 


Cottage for staff 


£16,000. FREEHOLD 
Contact: TOWNSHIPS 
LIAISON & ESTATES 
(PTY.) LTD., 
Transvalia Buildings, 
Pretoria, South Africa. 








wee 





BAHAMAS 


Own or rent a modern beach home with your own private beach 





TYPICAL OF HOUSES OFFERED FOR SALE OR RENT 


Luxurious private estates 
or simple cottages 


Town and Waterfront 
apartments 


Private Islands and 
agricultural acreage 


HAROLD G. CHRISTIE 
Real Estate, 309 Bay St., 
Nassau, Bahamas. 
Cable: Christiand 











BARBADOS FOR SUNSHINE. Beauti- 
fully situated Residence for sale, “‘Spion 
Kop,” on small headland (approx. 14 acres), 
with private bathing beach adjoining. Five 
bedrooms, 3 baths., 4 servants’ rooms. Large 
garage. Completely furnished including 
refrigerator, electric and oil stoves, etc. 
£7,500 inclusive.—Further details from 11, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 4303. 


KENYA HIGHLANDS. For sale, 650 acres 
excellent Arable Farmland, nr. railway and 
township. Good permanent water.—Box 611. 








HODESIA. List of all available farms, 

houses, land and small holdings available 
together with personal advice concerning the 
Colony on application to KILNER ESTATES, 
P.O. Box 1160, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 





AUCTIONS 


NEW FOREST, HANTS. 
Picturesque Country Residence containing 
hall, cloakroom, dining room, lounge, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and w.c., excellent domestic 
offices. Main services. Modern drainage. 
Partial central heating. Attractive grounds, 
including orchard and paddock, in all approxi- 
mately 4} acres. Vacant Possession on com- 
pletion. For Sale by Public Auction at The 
Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on Tuesday, 
June 22, 1948 (unless previously disposed of 
by private treaty). Agents: 

MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.|I. 
25, High Street, Salisbury. 
SUSSEX HILLS 
Half mile main line station, 550 ft. up, grand 
views. Attractive Modern Residence. 6 bed. 
(fitted basins), 2 baths., 2 rec. rooms, kitchen. 
Partial central heating. Main electricity and 
water. Garage. Matured grounds, 4 acres. 
Windmill Cottage. Wadhurst. Auction May 14. 
GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
WEST NORFOLK 
Close to Sandringham and sea. Delightful 
small estate, ‘“‘Snettisham Park,” 144 acres, 
with Residence, park intersected by stream, 
farmlands and 3 cottages. Vacant Possession 
of House and Grounds on completion and of 
33 acres park at October 11. Auction Sale, 
Globe Hotel, King’s Lynn, on Tuesday, May 
18, 1948, at 3 p.m. Particulars from 
CHARLES HAWKINS & SONS 

Chartered Surveyors, Downham Market, and 

Bank Chambers, King’s Lynn. 

WEST SUSSEX COAST 
Between Downs and sea. Auction at Worthing 
(unless previously sold), May 18, 1948. 
Rustington Hall, Rustington, a _ stately 
Georgian Mansion in a park setting, 5} acres 
including paddock, wood, gardens, etc. Four 
reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, garages 
for 6 cars, stabling for 9 hunters, extensive 
outbuildings. In good order. Suitable for 
residence, school, country club, hotel, etc. 
Near Angmering Station and sea front. Low 
reserve. Particulars and conditions from 

ERNARD TUCKER & SON 
Auctioneers, 7 High Street, Worthing (Tel.: 
Worthing 6728). 


im TO LET 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. To let Furnished, 
in the spring, for a year or longer, charm- 
ing Cottage on favourite golf course in lovely 
surroundings. Two sitting, 3 bed and bath- 
room, with fitted basins, and cloakroom. All 
main services. Garage, stables. 2 acres. 
Rent 43 guineas.—Box 591. 
IRELAND, 1 mile from Omagh. Very 
* comfortable Furnished House, 3 rec., 6 
bed., main electricity and water, garden, 
paddock, stabling and garage.—Further par- 
ticulars from CoL. T. P. D. Scott, Pirbright 
Lodge, Pirbright, Surrey. 
ORTHUMBERLAND. To let on lease, 
Mansion House, modernised and in 
excellent order, with outbuildings and 4 acres 
of grounds. The accommodation, which is on 
two floors, includes 5 reception rooms, usual 
offices, 10 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 
6 secondary bedrooms. Central heating is 
installed also electric light and power. Modern 
drainage. Telephone, ete. Near village and 
a few miles from market town. Orders to 
view and further particulars may be obtained 
from R. E. DowsE, Land Agent, Byeways, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. Phone: Beaconsfield 102. 





























BERMuDA. Beautiful, newly built and 
well-constructed Residence for sale, fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Contains 2 living 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, completely 
modern kitchen, and is electrically equipped 
throughout. The house is fully furnished with 
new furniture, in excellent taste. It possesses 
a@ modern garage and drive, and has water 
rights on Hamilton harbour where there is a 
small dock and deep water bathing.—For 
further details and photographs write Box 612 


EASTERN TRANSVAAL, SOUTH 
AFRICA. A rare opportunity is presented 
to invest in one of the most important 
Farming Estates in the fertile territory 
situate approximately 100 and 300 miles from 
Johannesburg and Durban respectively. For 
Sale as a going concern, the Standerton Estate 
comprising in all some 7,200 acres made up of 
three separate farms as under: NIEKERK- 
SVLEI, 4,000 ACRES; HAMELFONTEIN, 
2,000 ACRES; LIBANON, 1,200 ACRES. 
Each of the Farms is well fenced off and forms 
a separate unit providing a well-built home- 
stead, farm buildings, etc., and comprises lands 
in full cultivation. The lands also comprise 
some of the finest high-veld natural grazing of 
Rooi-grass carrying approximately 600 herds 
of valuable Friesland cattle, etc. In addition 
to the dry-lands there are about 80 acres under 
permanent irrigation. An abundance of 
water is available. The Estate is at present 
under management and the sub-management 
of Sectional Managers. The whole for sale 
as a going concern or might be divided. 
Price Freehold £80,000, plus valuations of 
live and dead stock, etc. Full details may be 
obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. KIMBER 
Bui & Co., 6, Old Jewry, E.C.2 (MONarch 
4362), or of the Sole English Agents: Messrs. 
GARLAND-SMITH & CO., 100, Mount Street, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 3175/6). 


jamaica, B.W.I. HUNTLEY PARK. 
Very attractive Residence with 14 beds, 
4 rec. Garage for 4 cars, etc. 5 acres of 
land with commanding views of palm-clad 
beaches; etc.—THos. R. JONES 10.5 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 6, Foregate 
Street Worcester 2433. 


AMAICA, B.W.I. While in England, a 

friend has asked me to find a buyer for one 

of his cattle properties in the hills of Jamaica, 

1,149 acres with 500 head of beef cattle. Large 

and comfortable house. Price £21,000.—If 

interested write to WILLIAM READ, c/o 
National Bank, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 














RUNAWAY BAY, JAMAICA, B.W.1. The 
lovely little property known as “Spanish 
Cove” can be purchased for £6,000. Beauti- 
fully situated on the brink of the blue 
Caribbean, it has its own private white sand 
beach, and a comfortable stone Bungalow 
built in 1937. A delightful quiet spot for 
artist or author.—If interested apply to 
WILLIAM READ, c/o National Bank, Grosvenor 
Gardens, 8.W.1. 
OUTH AFRICA. An exceptional oppor- 
tunity of securing one of the finest Sheep 
and Cattle Ranches in the country, only 14 
miles from an important educational city with 
large European population. The freehold 
extends to 6,400 morgen (about 13,550 acres), 
and is interspersed by a national road with bus 
service. There are 3 residences. Ample water 
supply and electricity. Excellent buildings. 
Price £6 per morgen. Livestock by valuation 
if desired.—Sole Agents: WATKIN & WATKIN, 
Reigate Surrey, and at Tonbridge. 


SOUTH AFRICA. We have farms and 

vacant land of all sizes to offer to immi- 
grants, especially in North-eastern Transvaal, 
where there are English settlements. Magni- 
ficent mountain scenery, not unlike parts of 
England. Trout and tiger fishing, big game 
shooting. Big developments taking place.— 
Apply: TOWNSHIPS LIAISON & ESTATES (PTY.) 
LtD., Transvalia Buildings, Pretoria. 











SOUTH AFRICA, SOMERSET WEST, 

" 30 miles from Cape Town. With glorious 
views of the mountains and sea. For houses, 
farms and building land apply: THE SOMERSET 
WEST EsTATE AGENCY, Main Street, Somerset 
West, Cape, South Africa. 








SOUTH AFRICA, SOMERSET WEST, 

30 miles from Cape Town. Gentleman’s 
Residence on 4 acres with glorious views of 
mountains and sea. Three bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 rec., servants’ quarters, garage. 
£8,000.—List from THE SOMERSET WEST 
ESTATE AGENCY, Main Street, Somerset West, 
Cape, South Africa. 


Sst: ANDREW, JAMAICA, B.W.1I. Free- 

hold Property for sale. Registered title. 
Approximately 7 acres, with 8 apartment 
house and dairy appliances. Suitable for 
building houses. Surveyors estimate, 30 lots. 
£6,500. Deeds may be seen in London.— 
Further jculars: LAWRENCE D. Rosz, 
Ludgate House, Ludgate Circus. 














FOR SALE 


East BERKS. A Dignified Residence, part 
of the Regency period, standing in a quiet 
old-fashioned village only about 28 miles from 
London. Main line station providing fast 
trains to Paddington only 14 miles away. 
The house stands near the village green, and 
commands uninterrupted views over the sur- 
rounding countryside. Eleven bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 
fine domestic offices. Garage for 4 cars, 2 
stables. Gardener’s cottac.e of 4 rooms and 
bathroom. 9 acres including greenhouses, 
tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard, and 
having a main road frontage of about 300 ft. 
Vacant Possession. £12,500 Freehold. Open 
to offer.—WatTts & Sons, Land Agents, 
Wokingham, Berkshire (Tel. 777) and at 
Reading and Caversham. 
AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX (near). 
Newly decorated small modern Country 
House of considerable character. Set in lovely 
country and well secluded in its own grounds 
about 2 acres. Easy reach station with fast 
morning trains to London. Five bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 handsome reception (one 30 ft. 
by 18 ft.), very charming lounge-hall, compact 
and thoroughly labour-saving domestic offices 
including maid’s sitting room. Double garage. 
Brick workshop. Heated greenhouse. Tennis 
court, etc. Many good features including oak 
floors, central heating, etc. In perfect order 
and ready for occupation, and offered at the 
very moderate price of £6.750 to ensure 
immediate sale. Freehold. Those interested 
are advised to inspect without delay as the 
property will not remain long unsold.—Full 
details from the Auctioneers: MOORE & Co., 
3, The Parade, Carshalton, Surrey. ’*Phone: 
Wallington 2606. (Folio 5279) 
East KENT. Delightful small Country 
Estate of about 12 acres with exceptionally 
well-built attractive secluded Residence, 2 
detached cottages, and charming well-kept 
grounds. Close to noted golf courses and sea. 
Six principal bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
excellent offices. Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. Garage and stabling. Ready for 
immediate occupation. Price Freehold 
£11,000. Quote Ref. D.128.—G. W. FINN 
AND Sons, 45, Queen Street, Deal. Tel. 11. 
EAST SUFFOLK. On the outskirts of 
Bungay. Attractive Georgian Residence, 
3 reception, 5 principal bedrooms, excellent 
secluded garden and grounds. All services. 
Freehold. Possession.—Particulars from 
FLick & Son, Saxmundham. 





























HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS. , 
Residential Farming and Sporting Py. 
perty in the favourite Newbury district, having 
good surroundings and about 6 miles of 
station and town. Medium-sized residence 
with 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and 3 reception 
rooms. Central heating throughout. Mai 
electricity. Three excellent cottages. Good 
set of farm byildings suitable for pedigree 
stock, land and woodland, the whole in a ring 
fence of about 106 acres. For Sale with 
Vacant Possession.—Agents: _DREWEAT?, 
WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. Tel. 1. 
KENT, between Sevenoaks and Maidstone. 
Messrs. Pattullo & Vinson, Ltd., offer: 
50-acre Arable Holding with 4-bedroomed 
House, ample buildings. Freehold, £6,250, 
T.R. at valuation. 33-acre Holding with 
residential and'service Bungalows, 2,600 square 
feet heated glass, buildings, etc.; £7,000 a.a, 
18-acre Poultry Farm with superior Cottage 
Residence, buildings, and over 1 acre wire 
pens on tubular steel posts (formerly fox farm): 
£6,000 a.a.—Auction Offices, Sevenoaks. Kent, 
INCOLNSHIRE, near Louth. Attractive 
Country Residence, 2 reception, 5 bed. with 
basins, airing room, bath, 2 w.c. Central heat- 
ing. Telephone. Garage. Mature gardens, 
tennis court, 6 acres rich pasture. Excellent 
cottage. Freehold. Vacant Possession, 
£6,500.—Box 595. 
DEVON. Charming det. modern Bunga- 
*low. Two rec. rms., 3-4 bedrms., bathrm, 
Garage. 14 acres ground. Lge. greenhouse 
excellent repair. £7,500 freehold.—Apply, 
W. C. Hurcuines & Co., 121, High St, 
Ilfracombe 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND. Sporting 
Estate for sale. Over 2,500 acres. Stags 
and grouse, salmon and sea_ trout fishing, 
House with all modern conveniences, 4 recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms. Keeper’s house. No agri- 
cultural tenants.—For further particulars 
apply to C. W. INGRAM, F.R.I.C.S., 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 
ORTH WALES. 22-bedroomed Private 
Hotel with 24 acres land, £5,500. 8-bed- 
roomed Guest House, £2,000. 7-bedroomed 
Guest House on coast, £5.500; and many other 
large or small Guest or Private Houses 
between Pwllheli and Aberdovey.—Details 
from FORRESTER ADDIE & SON, The Agents, 
Dolgelly and Portmadoc. 
OSS-SHIRE (10 MILES FROM MUIR 
OF ORD, 12 MILES FROM DING- 
WALL). For sale. Possession on May 15, 
1948, or earlier as may be arranged. Sporting 
Estate of Scatwell and Cabaan, 8,660 acres in 
all, eminently suitable for permanent residence, 
Mansion contains entrance hall, 7 public rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 6 servants’ bedrooms, etc. Cen- 
trally heated and lit by electricity. Ample 
garage accommodation. Walled garden. 
Beautifully wooded policies. Model Farm of 
120 acres. Shooting lodge at Cabaan. Fac- 
tor’s house and several estate cottages. All in 
excellent order. 100 acres of timber. Salmon 
and trout fishing. Deer stalking. Grouse 
shooting. Furniture and farm stock, including 
herd of pedigree Attested Jersey cattle, may be 
taken over at valuation.—For full particulars 
apply to Messrs. McJERROW & STEVENSON, 
Solicitors, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire. 
YORKS. Country Mansion. Sale or 
lease. Substantial, modernised, accessible. 
Adams decoration. 45 excellent rooms, 
Diverse accommodation available. Gardens, 
lake, great beauty. (Agent’s comm. only as 
agreed).—Box 592. 
TAFFS AND SHROPSHIRE BOR- 
DERS, 400 ft. altitude. A fine old 
Jacobean Manor House amidst beautiful 
grounds of about 3 acres in excellent order. 
Five bed and dressing, 2 baths., 3 reception 
and billiard room. Garages, stabling, peach 
house, outbuildings, and small paddock. 
Vacant possession. Freehold, Only £7,750. 
—Sole Agents: WATKIN & WATKIN, Reigate, 
and at Tonbridge. 


WANTED 


NYWHERE FROM CHICHESTER TO 

FALMOUTH. Wanted, small House or 
good Cottage, 3-4 bedrooms, bath., mains, 
small garden but must be private, extra land 
not objected to. Must be situated on river, 
harbour or creek with boathouse, slipway or 
mooring.——Box 531. 


BRISTOL AND BOURNEMOUTH (from) 

TOLAND’SEND. Wanted. RICKEARD, 
GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, 
Exeter. Estate Agents have a long list of 
applicants in urgent need of Country Resi- 
dences, and will be pleased to hear from 
owners who would sell. Houses from £3,000 
up to £15,000 especially required, the larger 
ones with some land. Early inspections 
would be made. 












































HICHESTER, SALISBURY, DOR- 
CHESTER AREA, IN MARKET 
TOWN. House of character. or Flat of same. 
Six to 8 rooms, modernised; walled garden; 
quiet situation. Rent or buy.—H. H., 235, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.7. 4 
HEREFORD, SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 
OR PNEVON favoured, but not essential. 
Wanted, with possession in spring, small 
Country House, 5 bedrooms, modern con- 
veniences, stabling for hunters, garages, and, 
if possible. some land. High situation on rock 
or light soil.—Rox 343. eee 4 
ONDON (WITHIN 70 MILES). Wanted, 
Period House with 7-9 bedrooms, central 
heating, and not less than 30 acres.—Box 593. 
THe CHILTERNS. On high ground in 
country surroundings, modern or recently 
modernised House on two floors, 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, central heating, an acre or more 
of ground.—Reply Dr. MCALPINE, 15, Acacia 
Road, N.W.X. 











OLVERHAMPTON WITHIN 30 
MILES. Badly disabled young ex- 
officer and wife seek a modernised Cottage or 
small House of character. If you have such a 
property to sell please write Box 631. 
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THE BURGLARY AT 
THE BRIARS 








| ANS 





the ‘GENERAL’ IDEA 
about insurance! THE 


‘GENERAL’ IDEA 
It was when their claim under a ‘General’ OF INSURANCE 
Householders’ Comprehensive Policy had been settled 1. Complete Security 
so swiftly and generously that they got the ‘General’ 2. Fair Terms 

Idea. Now they have ‘General’ policies covering all 3. Generous Cover 
their interests, including motoring and business risks. 4. Prompt Service 

It will pay you to look into the ‘General’ Idea, by get- : 

ting in touch with your local ‘General’ representative. —— 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices: GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND ; 
ief Offices? GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 G1 
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CHURCH 
fe BELLS 


Ringing Peals 
Chimes 


Carillons 


Single Bells 





& 


BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


OOD 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lr. 


ae | Se | ee ie | Oe | Be SU RBRRE ¥ 


Founders of Famous Belts 


Tel: Thornton Heath 322! (5 lines) 











COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN 


Nife batteries are the wisest choice | instantaneous recovery of voltage when 
because they cost practically nothing | the load is switched off. For these 
to maintain. Being made principally | reasons, and because they take up very 
of steel, and with an electrolyte that | little room, Nife batteries are in use all 
is steel-preserving, they are almost | over the world. (N.B. ; 
indestructible. The heaviest rates | Nife batteries are not 
of charge and discharge cannot hurt | yetavailablefor private 
Nife batteries — they show almost | cars or domestic radio.) 








CUT YOUR COSTS WITH 


STEEL BATTERIES 


NIFE BATTERIES - REDDITCH - WORCESTERSHIRE 








GGG” 


ae 















You can obtain an economical supply 
of electricity with a Petter Lighting 
Set. Early delivery of Petrol/Paraffin. _ 
engine-driven, fully Automatic Sets 
can be given. Write for full particulars. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
LIGHTING SET 


Fi to 4 K.W. 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES LTD 


32 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
Telephone: WHitehall 6177 Telegrams: ABOE Picey London 
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Jour period pieces that will lend an mn om 
air of elegance and charm to any ~~. | 
English home. i. 


A walnut bookcase and coffee table, of 


excellent craftsmanship, both in Queen Anne ' Se 
A restful wing-backed fireside chair “ 


style. 

and Knole settee, whose grace of line is — 1] 

enhanced by red and gold brocade and an ~~ HT] 

antique gold pelmet. X 
™: 


Furnishing Galleries Third Floor 


~ Harrods Gal leries 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON SW |! 





LAPJUNIRY LIFE 


Vol. CIII No. 2677 MAY 7, 1948 


Harlip 


LADY EVELYN BALFOUR 


The engagement of Lady Evelyn Balfour, elder daughter of the Earl and Countess of Balfour, of Whittingehame, 
Haddington, East Lothian, to Mr. Michael William Brander, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Brander, of 
118, Queen’s Gate, $.W.7., was announced recently 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 od. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 








LOOKING AT HOUSES 


HE general appearance of the permanent 
houses built by local authorities since the 


war, in estates or in groups, is highly 
creditable. This is especially so in country dis- 
tricts where a good architect has been concerned 
to adapt the regulation plan to local tradition, 
and at this time of year ocular evidence is plenti- 
ful of how really charming the national hobby 
of gardening can in a few years make any 
suburb. The report of a sub-committee under 
Lord Faringdon, appointed by the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Health, on The Appearance of Housing Estates 
(Stationery Office, 6d.), acknowledges these wel- 
come facts, and puts forward proposals for 
ensuring that recent building schemes shall not 
fall short in these respects of the standard set 
hitherto. It is concerned not with the design of 
houses or their lay-out, but with such matters 
as wall colouring, tree planting, and gardens. 

A welcome recommendation is the wider 
use of colour-wash, which, traditional in some 
counties, improves unattractive surfaces and 
counteracts monotony. This is especially so with 
pre-fabricated houses. The costs given vary from 
£5 to £10 per house, but the report does not 
refer to spraying as a modern method of apply- 
ing it more economically. Another recommenda- 
tion, which has been frequently made here, is 
the more general planting of forest trees in 
housing schemes rather than the small blossom- 
ing varieties that, pretty as they are, fail as a 
foil to buildings. But with trees the Committee 
came up against the chief problem confronting 
the improver in other directions—in the encour- 
agement of gardening and the maintenance of 
grass particularly: namely, the destructiveness 
which is the reverse side of the national virtue of 
horticulture. Moreover, while a majority of 
tenants evidently desire and cultivate gardens, 
others do neither and, now that all houses in 
building estates must have gardens, thereby 
constitute an anti-social minority. 

The report does not consider the obvious 
solution, that in every estate there should be a 
proportion of houses without gardens for those 
who are obstinately town-minded, too fully occu- 
pied, exhausted, or not yet garden conscious. 
But it makes constructive, and not unduly 
costly, proposals by which the local authority 
can facilitate and encourage garden enterprise 
among tenants. Quoting the practice of the 
Bournville Village Trust, it makes the suggestion 
that, before letting, gardens should be already 
dug-over, possibly sown with grass, and be fur- 
nished with one or two fruit trees, as some 
encouragement to the new tenant; or that these 
services could be carried out for him at a small 
charge. Communal gardens or lawns, though 
suitable in some cases, are not recommended, as 
tending to discourage individual interest. It is 
stated that the local authority could in all cases 
help greatly by extending its plant-raising 
nursery in order to supply plants at cost, advice, 
/ 
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and municipal jobbing gardeners. Garden com- 
petitions are advocated, but for streets rather 
than for individual displays, and organised bv 
the tenants themselves rather than by. the town 
hall. 


CAPITAL LEVY 

HE special contribution from those who 

have a total income of more than £2,000 
and an investment income of over £250 will 
affect many owners of agricultural land. It is 
true enough that in relation to the capital value 
of property the amount to be demanded is 
relatively small, but it is too big to come out of 
income. Many owners will either have to sell 
some land or cash other investments. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
this capital levy is made once for all, but his 
predecessor, Mr. Dalton, who has many party 
adherents, favours repeating the process in 
future years. This tax on capital investment 
in agriculture makes nonsense of the Minister of 
DAP ADAMAAMAAMAAAAAAIA 


WHITE LILAC 


t Boye S year the lilac-fountain from the pool 
Of our leaf-laden garden rises high, 
Splashing more white cascades above the cool 
Green shadow than in all the Mays gone by, 
Loading the air with sweet invisible spray 

Sharp with the poignance of all fragrant things, 
And butterflies about it pause and play, 
Matching its beauty with their creamy wings. 


Beauty has rainbow robes and halcyon plumes, 
Beauty goes gaily gilt and gem-bedight. 

Beauty weaves many patterns on her looms, 

But here, in duochrome of green and white, 
Embroidered leaves, and butterflies, and blooms, 
Beauty has woven a pattern of delight. 

G. M. HAwxsLey. 

DPAUPAPMAPAPMADPAAAAA 


Agriculture’s efforts to get fresh capital invested 
in agricultural land, and the permanent equip- 
ment of farms. There is, however, one matter 
for consolation : the tax is to be charged on the 
net income of the estate after the deduction of 
maintenance claims and mortgate interest. 
Maintenance claims have not been substantial 
in the past five years, which is the period of 
reckoning. Owners could not get necessary 
work done because of the lack of building labour 
in the war years and the difficulties since then 
of obtaining licences even for essential improve- 
ments. If the tax has to remain, Parliament 
should ensure that the owner who is anxious 
and ready to effect improvements is not now 
robbed of the financial means todoso. It would 
be reasonable to allow him a refund on this 
special contribution if projected developments 
are carried out in the coming two years. 


VALE OF WHITE DUST? 

HE Minister of Town and Country Plan- 

ning has a clear duty to re-open the question 
of the cement works which it is proposed to erect 
at Westbury. Even though two local enquiries 
have already been held, the entire absence of 
completed plans of the project has made it 
impossible for the public to realise (as is pointed 
out by an influential Committee headed by the 
Duke of Somerset) the true enormity of “the 
crime that is to be perpetrated.” One need 
hardly dwell on the unmatched beauty and his- 
toric associations of the Vale which still cele- 
brates King Alfred’s victory. It is practically 
acknowledged by the promoters that the beauty 
of this national treasure, so dear to the hearts of 
lovers of Wiltshire, will be destroyed. The pro- 
moters’ landscape-architect himself admits that 
no tree-planting scheme will ever conceal the 
immense factory, 500 feet long and 80 feet high, 
with its chalk pits, four miles of railway sidings, 
arterial roads and 250 feet chimney. In addition, 
the area is faced with a demand for the diversion 
of water supplies essential to the local industries 
of leather, wool and beer. Those engaged in 
agriculture, to say nothing of others, are 
threatened with the same effects of cement 
dust effluent that are now such a disagreeable 
feature in the neighbourhood of similar works 
in Derbyshire, Bedfordshire, and Kent. More 
cement works are no doubt necessary to-day, but 
not, surely, in this lovely shrine of our ancient 
history. 





REPORT ON THE WOODCOCK 
HE picture presented in the, Report of the 
British Trust for Ornithology’s enquiry into 

the distribution and habits of the woodcock 

(The Woodcock in the British Isles, by W. B, 

Alexander, obtainable for 3s. 6d. from the Trust, 

at 91, Banbury Road; Oxford) is neither as up- 

to-date nor as complete as one would wish. It is 
over twelve years since the enquiry was held, and 
the war, which long delayed publication of the 

Report, may have led to changes in the bird’s 

distribution. Furthermore, for certain regions, 

especially in Ireland, which is great woodcock 
country, surprisingly little information was forth- 
coming. With these reservations, however, the 
findings of the enquiry are a good working guide 
to the bird’s status and way of life. In Scotland 
and Northern England its numbers have in- 
creased steadily since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, but in the greater part of England and in 

Ireland there is no conclusive evidence of any 

great change. During the winter it is generally 

distributed in woodlands, though there is evi- 
dence that the population is a transitory one, 

Increases in numbers are reported from the 

eastern Highlands and decreases from Wales and 

especially from Caithness and Sutherland in re- 
cent years. Both in the breeding season and in 
winter woodcock as a rule prefer woods with 
plenty of undergrowth, especially bracken. As to 
the old problem whether or not they carry their 
young, the conclusion to be drawn from the 

Report is that they do, either between the legs or 

between the legs and the breast, and that the 

action is deliberate. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
THE public has become accustomed to being 
told since the war of the shortages and high 
prices of building components which in various 
ways are said to be holding up housing and other 
branches of the building effort. These shortages 
are easy for the layman to understand when 
they can be attributed to lack of shipping and 
dollars, or where there is a lack of skilled labour. 
Are there other serious and more permanent 
causes of shortage? The report of the enquiry 
presided over by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
makes a grave indictment of the existing system 
of distribution. Agreements between manufac- 
turers and merchants are said to exist which not 
only lead to a higher level of prices than would 
have obtained in their absence, but deprive con- 
sumers of improvements in the efficiency of 
distribution and make it impossible for them to 
obtain the precise materials they want from the 
sources they prefer. The proposed Monopoly 
Commission will no doubt establish the facts 
more fully. But pending any permanent remedy 
which that Commission may eventually propose, 
steps should surely be taken at once to minimise 
the restrictive effects of trade customs. The pro- 
fit margins of the producersarealready controlled, 
and there is an overwhelming case for a marked 
reduction in distributors’ margins. 


LOST AND FOUND 

HE Case of the Eight Golf Balls lately 

decided in the High Court may not become 
so famous as that of the Six Carpenters, to be 
found in all the books, but it decided a point of 
some interest to golfers. It is now clear that one 
who wanders across a private golf course may 
not pick up and appropriate any lost balls that 
he may find there. The Lord Chief Justice laid 
down that “there was clearly no licence by the 
club to all and sundry to go on to the course and 
take what they could find,” and the conviction 
of the appellant, who had been held guilty 
of larceny by the magistrates, was upheld 
accordingly. Whether this decision will have 
any deterrent effect on the black market in golf 
balls it is hard to say, but it is to be hoped so. 
The exact morality as to a lost ball among those 
who are duly licensed to go on the course—the 
members of the club—must always be a little 
hard to determine. It is asking almost too much 
of one who finds a ball in the long grass not to 
put it gratefulv into his pocket, and indeed that 
is the usual course of procedure, subject, of 
course, to the condition that he surrenders it to 
the rightful owner if he can discover him. This 
in fact: he seldom does, unless by pure chance 
from conversation in the club house. But 
recorded instances of this are rare. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


HEN I set out towards the end of April 
Ws: my first visit to our chalk stream this 
season it was one of those ideal, sunny 
days of spring with a vivid blue sky and a few 
white clouds drifting overhead about which I 
used to dream when I was a desert exile in a 
furnace-like oasis, and which incidentally are not 
nearly so frequent in our country as desert exiles 
commonly imagine. The countryside through 
which I passed was like a series of scenes from 
fairyland, and if I had had one of CounTRY 
LirE’s cover photographers with me I should 
have had to stop approximately every half mile 
to enable him to take a picture of this land of 
ours at its loveliest. I think the most delightful 
scene was that of a herd of red-and-white Short- 
horns grazing in an intensely green and king- 
cup-yellow water-meadow by the river’s bank 
with the big chequer-beard pattern of spring 
agriculture on the high Dorset downs as a back- 
ground, but it was the sort of picture that owed 
almost everything to colour, and the colour was 
brightened and intensified by April sunshine, 
which seems to possess special qualities for this 
effect. 
* * * 
HE river was in excellent condition con- 
sidering the lack of rain this spring and, 
since the Catchment Board’s activities are on 
a lower stretch, I was not constantly reminded 
of their depredations by having to climb up a 
steep bank of gravel to obtain a view of the 
canal-like strip of shallow water below which, 
in their opinion, is the ideal English stream. As 
has been the case in recent years, there was 
definitely no hatch of fly during the three hours 
I was on the water, and at no time did I see a 
single trout rise to a March brown, which should 
have been hatching in thousands, nor, for that 
matter, to anything else. But my star must 
have been in the ascendant, since with a March 
brown fished wet (or, let us say, nymph-like) up- 
stream I could not do wrong, and fish were 
coming at me all the time in every likely run. 
The great majority of these were under the 11 in. 
limit by an inch or less and went back to the 
water to learn not to be so confiding in future, 
but by the time I had fished one-third of the 
beat I had caught two and a half brace of 
%/,-pound trout, which in the light of experiences 
on this water during the last few years may be 
regarded as exceptional. 
” * *” 
HE day was remarkable in three respects. 
Firstly, I have never known trout take so 
freely on a day when there was definitely no 
hatch of natural fly, and therefore no reason 
why fish should be lying near the surface on the 
look-out for insects. Secondly, although it is 
a fairly common experience when one is playing 
a trout to notice that there is an inquisitive fish 
following the hooked specimen and apparently 
wondering what on earth is the matter with him, 
it is not by any means a regular occurrence. On 
this particular day, not only was almost every 
trout that I hooked accompanied right up to the 
net by another, but the follower, instead of dis- 
playing mere curiosity, seemed to be in a state 
of absolute fury, making savage rushes at his 
unfortunate companion. The third remarkable 
feature of the day was that when I drew near 
home I heard the church bells pealing, and 
noticed that flags were flying on the steeple and 
on some of the shops. Fora moment I thought 
that the demonstration might be to celebrate 
the first occasion that really fresh fish had been 
brought into our town for over a twelvemonth, 
and then I remembered that it was St. George’s 
Day. 
* * * 
N these times, when one comes to the end of 
a perfect day, one is unable to sit alone with 
one’s thoughts, as the old drawing-room ballad 
of the 1900s records, for among many other 
things the poultry have to be attended to, and 
young chicks, which appreciate the gloaming as 
highly as do human beings, stay out of their 


ark as long as there is a trace of light in the sky. 
When I went down the garden to do the shutting 
up in the late evening, which seemed to be as 
perfect as the day it had brought to a close, 
I noticed with misgivings that particular chill 
in the air accompanied by a greenish tint on 
the western horizon which may or may not 
predict a white frost during the night. During 
the particularly bright and rainless weather we 
have experienced this spring this sudden drop 
of the temperature at about 8.30 p.m. has been 
a more or less common occurrence, and night 
after night I have wended my weary way down 
the garden to cover up the precocious early 
potatoes with sacking, place inverted flower- 
pots on the dahlias, which are approximately 
a month ahead of their time, and put cardboard 
boxes over some geraniums I have had to evict 
from the greenhouse to make room for more 
essential tomatoes. Morning after morning also 
I have looked out to learn that my night's 
work was unnecessary and that though it had 
been a near thing, the thermometer had not 
quite descended to a point below the fatal 
32 deg. which spells disaster to so many of the 
forward growths of early spring. 


* + 
* 


N this occasion, however, although the 

B.B.C. news confirmed my forebodings 
about a ground frost, I was too dead weary after 
a day with the rod to take any precautions, and 
decided to leave it to chance. In the morning, 
when I looked out from my window, I realised 
that both I and the B.B.C. had been right in 
our surmise, and that there had been a‘ definite 
frost, signs of which were still in evidence, 
though they were rapidly disappearing in the 
very bright morning sun. Seeing that in this 
year of 1948 every man in this district for his 
own or Mr. Strachey’s sake has sown his potatoes 
much earlier than is customary, I took it for 
granted that we had all received a most 
definite set-back, bordering in some low-lying 
spots on disaster. The ways of spring frosts, 
however, are unpredictable, and though the 
temperature had been low enough for just a hint 


of ice to form on the hens’ water-trough, not one 
of my many precocious harbingers of spring 
showed the slightest signs of damage when the 
sun ‘shone on them, and from all accounts 
neither the strawberry growers nor the market 
gardeners in our valley have suffered in any 
way. As an old resident in our Forest frost-belt 
put it : “‘’Twas one of them dry white frosteses 
with just a bit o’ wind—they don’t do much 
damage as a rule,’”’ but I must admit it seemed 
a very ordinary and quite stiff one to me, and 
I realise that the longer I live in this valley the 
less I know of the ways of the spring frosts. 


* * 
* 


HEN inspecting some new flats built tor 

workers recently Mr. Aneurin Bevan is 
reported to have condemned the service hatch 
between the kitchen and the dining-room as 
being “‘an old-fashioned and snobbish con- 
vention.”’ Since I have tried hard all my life 
not to be a snob, and hope I have succeeded 
despite the very bad example set me by all my 
dogs and sometimes by my hens, I shall 
experience a feeling of guilty conscience in 
future when, in common with about ninety per 
cent. of the male population of the land to-day, 
I make use of this “snobbish” but labour- 
saving device. 

If one happens to be one of the lucky few 
with two parlourmaids and a footman still in 
the house, I am willing to agree with Mr. Bevan 
and admit that the service hatch, though desir- 
able, is not perhaps absolutely necessary, but 
when, as is the case to-day, the serving of the 
evening meal, which used to be called dinner, is 
usually the task of the housewife assisted by an 
inefficient husband who is slowly improving, the 
service hatch seems to me to be something in 
the nature of a godsend, and a most essential 
one at that. As most women will agree, the 
most nerve-racking sight in this world is a man, 
particularly one of the husband variety, wob- 
bling across the room with a tray laden with 
crockery, and when the clumsy male has to 
negotiate two doorways at the same time as the 
dog or cat the betting on a domestic disaster of 
irreplaceable proportions is something in the 
nature of even money. Out of consideration for 
the nerves of the already harassed housewife 
I trust Mr. Bevan will reconsider his condemna- 
tion of the service hatch, and in return we men 
will promise to treat our wives as equals when 
they are on the kitchen side of the contrivance. 


“THE RIVER WAS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION” 
Major Jarvis has a memorable day on his Hampshire chalk stream 
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EXPLORING KINTAIL 


Written and Illustrated by 
W. A. POUCHER 


HE National Trust for Scotland was 
founded in 1931 to preserve for all 
time the beautiful and historic places 
of our northern heritage. Since then it has 
acquired a remarkable variety of proper- 
ties, at present numbering about fifty, 
among which are some magnificent tracts 
of mountain country. In 1944 the Trust 
made one of its most important additions 
by purchasing some 15,000 acres of the 
Kintail Estate, which includes the familiar 
mountain group known as the Five Sisters 
of Kintail, as well as the remote Fall of 
Glomach, and one can now enjoy the 
freedom of these hills throughout the year. 
Kintail Lodge is one of the fine proper- 
ties on this estate and occupies a delightful 
position on the shore of Loch Duich (Fig. 
2), one of the very beautiful sea lochs that 
wind their way inland in this part of the 
Western Highlands. Since the old Shiel 
House Inn near by was closed in 1807 and 
converted into a shooting lodge, accom- 
modation in the neighbourhood has been 
sparse indeed, and so the Trust added im- 
mensely to its amenities by converting the 
lodge into an hotel which was opened in 
June, 1945. This, together with the ad- 
jacent cottages and the Youth Hostel at 
Ratagan, now afford accommodation from 
which one may conveniently explore the 
surrounding country. 
In the spring of 1947 I visited this wild 
part of Scotland and stayed at Kintail Lodge for 
some weeks. I was_anxious not only to see 
Loch Duich and the surrounding country as far 
afield as Glenelg and the Fall of Glomach, but 
also to climb and traverse the Saddle and the 
Five Sisters, which are the two important 
mountain groups in this neighbourhood. Those 
who wish to follow this programme in any 
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2.—KINTAIL LODGE, LOCH DUICH, NOW THE PROPERTY OF THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
SCOTLAND 


weather may do so easily during a week’s holiday, 
but as I required sunny conditions to give life 
to the landscape I had to prolong my visit to 
nearly one month. 

This part of Scotland is notorious for rain, 
and during my April sojourn I experienced 
continuous downpours for over a fortnight. The 
reasons for this are fairly obvious: the prevail- 
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1.—LOOKING OVER THE BRIDGE OF SHIEL TO FAOCHAG AND THE SADDLE 


ing south-westerly winds, laden with moisture, 
sweep over the Atlantic and strike the Cuillins of 
Skye, which stand straight in their course; 
the clouds enfold the mountains and are sub- 
sequently precipitated as rain on the hills round 
Loch Duich. 

There are two interesting and very lovely 
approaches to Kintail : one of them is by road 
from the Great Glen, 
either by way of Glen- 
garry and Tomdoun or 
by the more direct route 
from Invermoriston; the 
other is by rail from 
Inverness to Kyle and 
thence by bus through 
Balmacara and Dornie. 
The bus service is a daily 
one connecting with the 
London train and arriv- 
ing at Invershiel about 
6 p.m.; the return bus 
leaves about 8 a.m. and 
makes the same connec- 
tion. 

Since I had a car | 
went to Kintail by way 
of Tomdoun, where I 
stayed for a week to 
explore Glengarry. In 
due course I bade fare- 
well to my kindly hosts 
and drove over the hills 
to Invershiel, passing 
Claunie Bridge Inn, which 
is now closed, en route for 
Kintail Lodge. Glen 
Shiel is a narrow, sinuous 
valley, hemmed in on 
either side by rugged 
hills whose austerity is 
relieved here and there by 
plantations of conifers be- 
side the road; it carries 
the hurrying River Shiel, 
which is joined by hosts 
of nameless tributaries 
that ribbon the hillsides 
with white foam during 
the rainy season. I liked 
the impressive grandeur 
of this glen which is en- 
closed on the south by a 
lofty ridge, riddled with 
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3.—THE FIVE SISTERS OF KINTAIL AND THE 
HEAD OF LOCH DUICH FROM MAM RATTACHAN 


wild corries, and on the north by the frowning, heathery 
steeps of the Five Sisters. The narrow road twists and 
turns with surprising persistence and I had to stop the 
car at frequent intervals to view the changing prospect. 
I think the finest scene was that dominated by the sharp 
cone of Faochag and the narrow ridge of the Saddle 
(Fig. 1). These mountains are first perceived in the west 
from a point about two miles above Bridge of Shiel and 
are in view until the river is crossed, whence the road lies 
on the south side of the valley and unfolds, one by one, 
the sharp, ridged declivities of the Five Sisters on the 
other. The view of them is too foreshortened to convey 
a true conception of their fine topography, but one of 
their outliers, the rugged little peak of Sgurr an t’Sear- 
raich, stands like a lonely sentinel at the foot of the glen 
and is well seen in the drive westwards. The first sign 
of life is encountered at Shiel Bridge, where the road 
forks near a small group of habitations: the left branch 
climbs over Mam Rattachan to give access to the seques- 
tered hamlets of Glenelg and Arnisdale; the right keeps 
to the shore of Loch Duich and terminates at either 
Kyle or Strome Ferry. 

I was received at Kintail Lodge with charming 
courtesy, and although I had the place largely to 
myself owing to the rather brief and infrequent visits of 
other guests, I enjoyed every moment of it. My hosts 
were kindly Scots who knew just how to entertain a mere 
travelled Sassenach, and when the time came for my 
departure I left them with regret. 

Loch Duich is very beautiful owing to its wonder- 
ful setting, but like those of all sheets of water, its 
moods change dramatically. One of my most treasured 
experiences was to walk along its shore at sundown on a 
still evening when the pageantry of colour in the heavens 
was reflected so perfectly and could have been trans- 
ferred to canvas only by a Turner. On the wild days, 
too, when cloud masses rolled over the hills to hide 
their summits and when the pitiless wind lashed the sur- 
face of the lake into waves that beat on the shore out- 
side the hotel, this loch, instead of glowing with the 
sunset hues of gold and yellow, assumed those subtle 
tones of grey whose faithful representation by the painter 
isso elusive. Some evenings, when conditions were” more 


(Right) 4.—THE UPPER PART OF THEY FALL 
OF GLOMACH 
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propitious, I walked to Shiel Bridge and there 
watched the deer that came down to feed upon 
the succulent grass by the river. They were so 
hungry that they took little notice of me, and 
on one occasion I counted no fewer than ten 
stags and thirty hinds. 


There are many lovely scenes on the edge 
of Loch Duich, but I shall refer to only two of 
them. A gravel road hugs the south shore and 
terminates at Totaig. It passes the Youth 
Hostel at Ratagan and meanders round many 
a little bay, revealing at every turn a different 
glimpse of the frowning hills, but by far the 
most delightful prospect is that from Letter- 
fearn, whose tiny cottages line the lake. There 
is a conspicuous little knoll beyond, and those 
who climb it will be rewarded by one of the 
choicest scenes in the neighbourhood ; for looking 
back one sees the hamlet just below, the 
shimmering surface of the loch stretching east- 
wards, and beyond it the noble form of the Five 
Sisters rising into the sky to complete a grand 
picture. 


5.—THE SADDLE AND SGURR NA CISTE DHUIBHE FROM THE RIDGE OF 
FIVE SISTERS 


The main road goes up and down along the 
opposite shore and from its highest point, near 
Keppoch, there is a marvellous view back of 
Loch Duich, but, unlike that from the other side, 
it includes only a glimpse of the Five Sisters; 
its great charm lies in the grand array of peaks 
enclosing Glen Shiel. However, excellent as this 
canvas may be, popular opinion prefers the 
beautiful westward prospect from the road 
nearer Dornie. Here one passes some planta- 
tions of conifers whose green tapestry suddenly 

' gives place to the glimmering waters of Loch 
Alsh far below. The loch is backed in the far 
distance by the hills of Skye and embellished at 
its feet by the romantically situated Eilean 
Donan Castle. Dornie now boasts a fine con- 
crete bridge that spans the narrow entrance to 
Loch Long, and while it has destroyed much of 
the beauty of this hamlet, it has been a boon 
to the’ traveller, whose journey is no longer 
delayed by his having to wait for the ferry. 

Those who wish to see the Five Sisters of 
Kintail at their best must ascend Mam 
Rattachan.. The road has a gravelly surface 
that is rather.slippery in wet weather, and it 
twists and turns as it climbs between the closely 
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packed conifers. The view back from the crest 
of the pass is on the grand scale and compares 
favourably with many of the famous scenes in 
our island, but those who wish to see it at its 
best must contrive to be there in the late after- 
noon of a sunny day. At this time the sunlight 
floods the Kintail peaks and discloses their 
magnificent topography to perfection, as well as 
revealing the head of Loch Duich far below. 


The easiest way to arrange this visit is to 
drive over to Glenelg in the morning. Here 
there is much of interest, notably the strange 
Pictish towers in the more distant Gleann Beag, 
as well as the historic remains of one of General 
Wade’s barracks just outside the hamlet. At 
one time it boasted a pleasant little hotel where 
many readers may have spent a delightful holi- 
day, but unhappily it caught fire one evening 
in the early part of 1947 and was completely 
gutted before the arrival of the distant fire ser- 
vices. The Fall of Glomach (Fig. 4) is the high- 
est in the country and is so magnificently situ- 
ated that all visitors to Kintail should make a 





special effort to see it. It lies about two miles to 
the north of A’Ghlas-Bheinn, and a mile to the 
south of Loch na Leitreach which is cradled in the 
remote Glen Elchaig. Those who ride a bicycle 
may approach it most easily by cycling beside 
the entire length of Loch Long and continuing 
up Glen Elchaig as far as the Stepping Stones, 
whence a track leads through the dark chasm to 
the fall. There is, however, a drawback about 
this route : in wet weather the Stepping Stones 
are awash and cannot be crossed,and duringa dry 
spell there is so little water in the fall that it loses 
its spectacular beauty. In these circumstances 
the only way to approach Glomach is from 
Dorusduain, but the walk is a long one and 
involves the crossing of the lofty Bealach na 
Spoine. If mist shrouds the hills it is extremely 
difficult to locate the fall, and still more so to 
rediscover the track owing to the lie of the land. 
On the present occasion I followed the latter 
course, and as it was during a rainy spell the 
rewards were immense; for I had never expected 
to see a waterfall in this country so dramatically 
situated. Imagine a gigantic subsidence in these 
vast solitudes where the hills have caved in pre- 
cipitously and ribs of rock run down and down 





into the bowels of the earth. The singing burp 
runs along gaily higher up the valley, and is 
suddenly precipitated over the edge of this awe. 
some chasm. Spirals of spray rise high in the 
air and the noise of the fall reverberates along 
its vertical containing walls, transforming the 
scene into a wild workshop of the Devil and 
holding one spellbound. 

Climbers who visit Kintail may walk over 
to Glomach on an off day, but they will raise 
their eyes to the hills with great anticipations of 
the joys the two main mountain groups have to 
offer them. I had to wait patiently for many 
long days before the weather was good enough 
for my purpose, but when the time came | 
ascended and traversed them both and the 
experiences will live long in my memory. 

I made two attempts on the Five Sisters, 
On the first one I failed to attain the ridge 
because the wind was of cyclonic force and it was 
often impossible to stand up. On the second 
occasion I was conveyed by car six miles up 
Glen Shiel and there left to my own devices. | 
ascended the steep, heathery 
slopes to the Bealach na 
Lapain and turned westwards 
along the lofty ridge to climb 
Sgurr nan Spainteach. This is 
really the sixth “‘sister,”’ but as 
it is hidden behind Sgurr na 
Ciste Dhuibhe (Fig. 5) it does 
not form any part of the famous 
view from Mam Rattachan, 
The ridge undulates moder- 
ately at first with sharp drops 
on the north into the desolate 
Coire Dhomhain and _ lesser 
gradients on the south into 
Glen Shiel, where the road is 
revealed as a thin white line 
far below. The most spec- 
tacular section of the ridge is 
between these two peaks be- 
cause the latter has a superb 
elevation when seen from the 
east and its shapely lines satis- 
fy the discriminating eye of 
the experienced mountaineer. 
There are no real difficulties 
throughout the traverse, and 
any fit person with a steady 
head will succeed in making it, 
although after its 10,000 feet 
of ascent and descent he will 
return to his hotel pleasant- 
ly fatigued! The ups and 
downs seem endless, and es- 
pecially so in the middle sec- 
tion, but once the cairn on 
Sgurr Fhuarian has been at- 
tained the rest of the ‘‘ walk” 
is less arduous. The views 
from this, the reigning peak, 
are superb and include an im- 
mense array of tops to the 
east, crowned by massive Ben 
Nevis some thirty miles away 
on the horizon. The Saddle 
and Ben Sgriol are prominent objects to the 
south-west, and the Applecross and Torridon 
peaks dominate the northern prospect, but the 
seaward vista is sublime, since on a clear day it 
reveals all the familiar peaks of the Cuillins, as 
well as the dim blue islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 

The ascent of the Saddle is perhaps more to 
the climber’s taste, since its ridges are very 
natrow, and if the approach to it is made by 
climbing Sgurr na Forcan there are many airy 
prospects where one may look down between 
one’s legs and see the cliffs falling precipitously 
for hundreds of feet. I also made two attempts 
to ascend this mountain. Soft snow, rain and 
thick mist defeated me on the first occasion, but 
I succeeded on the second. Among my treasured 
experiences were the putting up of a pair of 
golden eagles, a sudden encounter with a hind 
when I came round a knob of rock on the crest 
of the ridge, and the joys of this long solitary 
traverse. I can well imagine the delights of a 
winter expedition on this mountain when the 
craft of the Alpinist would be called into play and 
when the profound silence of the traverse would 
act as balm to the soul of any weary person. 
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A NAVAL OFFICER’S PETS 


that I acquired. I found her in Mombassa, 

where she belonged to a native fruit vendor. 
My ship had put into port there and two other 
officers and I were exploring the place when we 
chanced upon this man in the late afternoon. 
He was insisting that we should buy his fruit, 
but the presence of half the creepy-crawlies of 
East Africa on it did not strengthen his argu- 
ments and, anyway, I was far more interested 
in the funny little monkey that was hopping up 
and down his shoulder and occasionally search- 
ing his woolly head for some of the animals that 
had inadvertently strayed thither from the 
fruit. She was green with a white fleck of fur 
under her chin and with a face rather like that 
of a mischievous kitten. I soon persuaded 
her owner to sell her and before nightfall she 
found herself occupying the réle of ship’s 
mascot. 

The Captain made no objection to her 
presence on board. Indeed, he was quite 
enthusiastic about it and insisted that she should 
dine in the wardroom. Imagine what a spec- 
tacle was presented in the mess that night when, 
on her own special seat among the row of gold- 
braided officers, Jenny the monkey sat eating 
from the plate of nuts and fruit that was put 
before her and meticulously imitating the way 
in which her neighbours ate their food. It was 
extraordinary to witness this remarkably intelli- 
gent animal’s antics. She did slip up once, 
though : the second day after we had put out 
to sea the port had been passed round and the 
Captain had placed his glass next to his plate, 
when Jenny reached out, grabbed it, and pro- 
ceeded to pour it over herself. After that 
incident she was given her own saucer of port 
when the decanter was passed after dinner. 
She liked its sweet, rich taste and would lap 
it up very quickly and then hop down 
rather unsteadily from the table and retire to 
her box. 

When the ship reached Colombo I left it, 
having a shore appointment there. I found 
myself sharing a bungalow (a chummery) with 
two other officers and, of course, I took the 
monkey with me. Since this shore appointmént 
was in all probability to be a lengthy one I 
thought she would make a good start to the 
small menagerie I had for a long time planned 
to keep. I put her out in the garden of the 
bungalow where there were plenty of trees to 
climb. The only difficulty was that she had a 
disturbing habit of stripping the next door 
neighbours’ trees of their papaws. She also 
derived much fun from chasing the dogs of the 
neighbourhood. 

After a time I noticed a marked deterior- 
ation in her temper, caused probably by our 
native servants, who during my absences at the 
camp would tease her and throw stones at her. 
She began to bite people, and as she had teeth 
like little needles it usually hurt. She developed 
an intense dislike of women, and of anybody 
who wore spectacles. Any bespectacled person 
spotted by her would be jumped upon and 
his glasses would be removed and dashed on 
to the floor. I think, perhaps, she disliked 
women because the rustling of their dresses 
frightened her, but I have noticed that 
many monkeys and other animals exhibit this 
trait. 

One day I came home and heard an awful 
din coming from the neighbours’ house. Run- 
ning round there I saw a great collection of 
articles come flying out of the bedroom window : 
powder-puffs, pipe cleaners, stockings, half a 
mosquito net and a host of other things. I knew 
the prime mover could only be Jenny and as 
there appeared to be no one else at home I went 
in and found her swinging on the electric light 
and unscrewing bulbs and dropping them to the 
ground. I had a pretty big bill for that morn- 
ing’s work and this and the fact that she bit 
several other people during that week made me 
decide to get rid of her. So I gave her away to 
the zoo. It was a pity, because, apart from any- 
thing else, she used to warn us of snakes. She 
had an uncanny knack of smelling them out and 


Joost a spider monkey, was the first pet 


By ELWYN THOMAS 


would chatter the house down if there was one 
near. 

My next pet was a small cobra. It was a 
lovely thing. It would puff out its speckled 
neck when it was angry even at its tender age. 
I bought an Indian flute and tried to charm it, 
without success, for at the first plaintive notes 
it would crawl out of its basket and scuttle 
into the bathroom. I meant to keep it for only 
two months, however, for I learned that although 
its fangs had been extracted they did in fact 
grow again after six months; added to which 
Geoffrey, my companion, was always finding it 
in his bed at night and took great exception to it. 
The problem of getting rid of it was solved by 
its escaping one day from the house and never 
being seen again. 

A week later, much to the relief of my 
neighbours, I was appointed to Kandy, and 
during my service there I saw an advertisement 
in a paper offering two leopard cubs for sale. 
The temptation was too much and I bought 


My last pets were an elephant and a bear. 
The elephant was very small—a mere baby, 
almost completely devoid of hair. It was given 
to me to take care of by an Indian whose job 
was to ride its mother, an enormous beast, 
which was employed doing construetion work 
at a near-by camp. 

I fed it largely on palm leaves and it 
got most of its other food by rooting around 
for itself. It was amusing to watch it seize 
tufts of grass with its trunk and then give the 
earth a mighty thump with its foot to dislodge 
the tuft. It lived outside and in the mornings 
would poke its trunk through my bedroom 
window and seize my shirt, which would be 
lying on a chair; I lost many a shirt that 
way. I think one of the most useful tricks 
I taught it was to wake me up in the morning 
at about seven o’clock. Much to my surprise, 
after a week’s training it began to do this every 
day by the simple expedient of clouting me over 
the head with its trunk. 





THE AUTHOR’S BABY ELEPHANT, NOW GROWN UP, WORKING WITH A 
CONSTRUCTION GANG IN CEYLON 


them. They were brother and sister and no 
bigger than puppies and I called them Romeo 
and Juliet. They were no trouble at all 
when they were small and I fed them largely 
on milk. But they soon grew up to be two 
beautiful and graceful animals. Juliet in par- 
ticular could jump wonderfully well and would 
execute the most remarkable gymnastic feats. 
They would play with me quite happily, taking 
good care, however, to keep their razor-sharp 
claws tucked into their soft pads, and while I 
teased Romeo, Juliet would spring from some 
corner on to my back and biff me over the head 
with her paw. 

I have often been asked whether there is 
any danger in keeping animals of this sort. 
From my own wild pets I received nothing but 
the gentlest treatment, but perhaps I should 
add that it is wise when keeping leopards as pets 
to herald one’s approach with plenty of noise, 
otherwise they are apt to be startled. On the 
occasions, for example, when I silently entered 
the room where they were, one of them would 
jump up like lightning and crouch ready to 
spring at me, with eyes gleaming and lips drawn 
back from its beautiful white teeth in a snarl. 
Then it would recognise me and the ferocity of 
its expression would disappear and something 
very closely resembling a purr would take its 
place. But, though they used to allow me to do 
almost anything with them, their size and 
strength did at last make them so potentially 
dangerous that I had with great reluctance to 
give them away to a man who had a private 
zoo on the island. 


One morning I was having a ride on its 
back when we met its mother plodding to work 
at the construction camp. Recognising her 
infant and not being struck too favourably by 
my presence on it she came lunging across the 
road with her trunk outstretched, whereupon I 
dismounted fairly smartly and ran with some 
speed in the other direction. 

The bear, which I christened Archie, was 
a much more interesting fellow. He, too, was 
quite small and I caught him myself during a 
visit to the interior. He had very long, sharp 
claws and was very much like a teddy bear of 
fiction but had a rather longer and more 
pointed nose. It is customary for bears of this 
type to lurk on branches of trees and drop on 
unwary passers-by, and, while they never grow 
to a great height, they are extremely fierce and 
courageous. 

Archie was very fond of chocolate and 
would do anything’ to obtain it. He very 
quickly made friends with all and sundry and 
it was hard to realise that if left in the jungle 
he would have grown up to be a dangerous 
enemy to travellers. I would take him for walks 
at night and he would walk quite meekly by my 
side until he saw a car coming, whereat he would 
climb up on to my shoulder and put his long 
arms round my neck. Alas, however, one night 
Archie mysteriously disappeared and I never 
saw him again. 

Six months later I left Ceylon with memories 
of the pets I kept there. Now I am reduced to 
keeping one miserable-looking white mouse in 
my rooms at Cambridge. 








Lincoln, and made famous by its later 
owner, Frederick Duke of York, the 
Grotto at Oatlands Park, Surrey, has stood for 
two hundred years, a supreme example of the 
18th-century cult of the picturesque. Unfunc- 
tional and non-utilitarian, its building took five 
years of time and £40,000 of money (in 1747). 
The fashion for every notable garden or park 
to afford the romantic pleasures of 
a grotto had been stimulated by the 
poets of the time, particularly by 
Pope’s famous example at Twicken- 
ham. During the succeeding two 
hundred years this extraordinary 
building has taken its place among 
the curiosities of architecture as 
one of the most elaborate of its 
kind and, indeed, as a work of ex- 
quisite craftsmanship and design. 
Historically it was interesting as 
the scene of many gatherings of 
famous people. Of later years it 
had attracted the more perceptive 
students of art and history but not 
till recently the depredations of un- 
informed curio-hunters and urchins. 
To-day one would have thought 
there was greater need than ever for 
ornaments such as this to give a 
touch of grace to our machine- 
made existence; a foil to the unin- 
spired building which spreads over 
the face of the land. But instead 
of effort having been expended for 
its preservation, it is, as I write, being 
levelled to the ground on the score of being a 
possible source of danger to trespassing children! 
The Chronicles of Oatlands, published by a 
local antiquarian, James North, in 1875, state 
that an Italian and his two sons were employed 
about the work. But Joseph Farington, visiting 
the Grotto in 1795, recorded in his diary that 
the gardener who showed him round said that 


Bice for Henry Clinton, ninth Earl of 





THE UPPER CHAMBER WITH ITS CHINESE FURNITURE. An old photograph. 
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THE GROTTO AT 
OATLANDS PARK, 
WEYBRIDGE 


By LAVENDER WESTWOOD 


(Left) THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF 
THE GROTTO. Photograph taken during 


demolition 


(Right) THE ENTRANCE GATE TO 
THE RAMP ON THE EAST SIDE. 


Showing the varied texture of the exterior 


it was built by Lane and his son, of Wiltshire, 
and that some of the stone was quarried near 
Bath. 

The Grotto was a domed building seen 
indistinctly through trees. The early prints, 
too, show it set amid trees, but on the north 
side it adjoined a lake of irregular outline and, 
according to the accounts, filled with goldfish. 
The plan was of a central chamber flanked on one 





THE GROTTO IN ITS ORIGINAL LAKESIDE SETTING. 
A woodcut of 1799 


side by a gaming-room, on the other by a bath 
chamber, and another chamber above ap- 
proached by curving ramps with windows and 
door overlooking a panorama of park and lakes. 
In essence the plan is simple, but the art of the 
designer contrived to make it appear of great 
complexity as befitted a true romantic grotto; 
with turns and twists to the dimly lit passages, 
niches once adorned with statuary, alcoves and 





















unexpected entrances so that the spectator was 
constantly intrigued and enticed on to fresh 
wonders. 

The structure was of brick with intersecting 
barrel vaults over the main chambers. 
Externally it was covered with volcanic stone, 
which, according to contemporary accounts, was 
white. This was enriched with ammonites and 
amorphous vitreous material, giving polished 
coloured surfaces which must have 
shone in the sun, but became dim- 
med to a grey colour by the dust of 
two hundred years. It is amusing 
to note that this vitreous material 
is recommended in an 18th-century 
treatise as being superior to stucco 
for covering imitation ruins. Shells 
and coral added further richness, 
while the outside ramps were paved 
with stone and horses’ teeth; the 
latter said to have been taken from 
horses slain at Waterloo. 

The decoration inside was a 
superlative example of ingenuity 
and patient skill. Felspar, shells, 
quartz and vitreous stones were the 
chief materials used and every inch 
of the brick structure was com- 
pletely buried under their elaborate 
patterned encrustations. 

It requires little imagination 
to picture the Grotto as it must 
have appeared to guests in the early 
days: the intriguing approach pas- 
sages; the ceilings mosaiced with 
satin spar, each tiny piece laid carefully in 
place in star patterns of dull red, blue and 
white; the walls of perfectly united coral 


decorated with shells; the statuary and carv- 
ing and curios to be examined and admired 
at every point; the stained glass to the light 
shafts enhancing the sense of* subterranean 
dimness. Then the mysterious cave-like central 
chamber, ill lit, with giant stalactites hanging 





(Right) WINDOWS OF THE UPPER CHAMBER. 
Photograph taken during the demolition 
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from the vaulted ceiling, some of 
them three or four feet long and 
covered with small scales of felspar, 
casting deep shadows on the wall 
surfaces of the same material. In one 
corner boulders were strewn in a way 
suggestive of the bed of the cascade 
mentioned in some of the accounts. 
In all probability the sound of 
tumbling water added its note in the 
cumulative effect of fantasy. 


And then, pleasantly eerie and 
full of wonder, the visitor would 
have penetrated beyond the cave, 
round a corner, and so into the 
gaming-room, ablaze with light from 
sparkling chandeliers and warmed 
by an open fire. This chamber was 
entirely lined—walls, niches, and 
domed ceiling—with scales of 
shining spar in continuously varied 
patterns and colours. It was fur- 
nished, we know, with Chinese 
chairs with cushions embroidered 
by the Duchess of York herself; 
and here maybe the Duke gave 
parties, gambling the night through 
against the fabulous background of 
glittering stone. 

The bath chamber, placed at the other end 
of the building, propounded another scheme of 
decoration. Here shells were the dominating 
motif. White shells delicately tinted with 
pink; shells of every size, meticulously graduated 
in patterns, lining the walls and ceiling. A life- 
size marble copy of the Venus de Medici presided 
at the head of the deep sunken bath where 
Charles Greville once took a plunge. He 
recorded in his diary that he found it very 
cold, which is not surprising since the water 
came from a natural spring in the rock. 

The upper chamber rose to even greater 
heights of elaboration, combining in the one room 
all the motifs worked out in the lower building: 
a high domed roof with pendent felspar stalac- 
tites and rising stalagmites; patterns of coloured 
scales; graduated shells; alcoves lined with 
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ONE BAY OF THE VAULTED CEILING OF THE CORRIDOR 
TO THE GAMING-ROOM. Encrusted with blue, red and white 


spar. Each bay had a different decoration 


coloured quartz, and, superimposed everywhere, 
shells and more shells, some of gigantic size and 
curious shape, a conchologist’s paradise. Though 
so closely linked in style to the rest of the build- 
ing this upper chamber took on a different 
character owing to the sense of light and space 
obtained from the high ceiling, the several 
windows and magnificent open view, in con- 
trast to the subterranean effect of the lower 
chambers. 

It was in this room that the Duchess spent 
much of her time, particularly while the Duke 
was away in Flanders at the wars. She 
embroidered cushions for its chairs and hung 
large circular mirrors on the walls, and here 
played with her pet dogs and her monkeys whose 
tombstones line the edge of the vanished 
lake. 
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It was in this chamber, too, 
that the Duke entertained the 
victors of Waterloo, when the 
Emperor of Russia and the King 
of Prussia sat down among many 
others to a sumptuous supper 
beneath the domed ceiling, its 
stalactites “lighted with brilliant 
candelabra pendent from the roof, 
crystal sconces attached to plate 
glass mirrors.”’ 

When Queen Victoria visited 
the Grotto in 1871 she ordered the 
restoration of the tombstones of the 
little dogs. These still stand round 
the empty lake; the _ inscribed 
verses to Julia and Pepper can still 
be read. But this lovely, evocative 
survival of history, reputedly the 
finest and largest grotto in Europe, 
has been wantonly destroyed in the 
space of a few weeks —though it is 
slightly consoling to know that the 
job has proved considerably longer 
and more expensive than was 
anticipated. 


[An instructive instance of the 
kind of demolition which will be 
checked in future by the schedules 
of historical monuments required by the 
Town and Country Planning Act. The Grotto 
had in fact been placed on an_ unofficial 
list of important buildings, compiled by the 
Surrey County Council, for the guidance of local 
authorities. But the Weybridge Council issued 
the licence for demolition of a ‘dangerous 
structure’”’ to the owner without reference to the 
County Council. When the statutory lists 
have come into force it will become illegal 
for such a licence to be issued without 
reference to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

The allusion in the article to the builder, 
Lane, having come from Wiltshire may connect 
him, and the Oatlands Grotto, with the example 
at Stourhead in that county, constructed at 
about the same time.—ED.] 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 2 By EILUNED LEWIS 


When from the earth our notes rebound 
The hills and valleys ecco round. 


Tuos. JANAWAY, fecit 1780. 


‘O reads the inscription on one of the eight 
. bells in our village church; but, in fact, 
no notes rebounded for nearly ten years, 
a loss of which we were all very conscious. Had 
invasion reached these shores (and this is a part 
of the country where such a possibility was a 
matter of discussion far removed from the 
academic), our belfry would have sent out no 
warning summons, and when at last every parish 
church and cathedral in England broke silence 
and proclaimed a joyful victory, our poor bells 
lay muffled in the sand in which they had been 
buried since 1939. 

The reason for all this was that destructive 
insect; the death-watch beetle, which, having 
found its way into our 11th-century tower, had 
eaten through the heart of the three great oak 
beams that had been doing their job of hold- 
ing up the framework of the bells for some 350 
years. The frames, which resemble in shape a 
number of massive farm gates, were in their 
turn supporting a total weight of nearly three- 
and-a-half tons of metal, and these, when 
the bells are ringing and swinging, become a 
“live ’’ load of something like 100 tons, accord- 
ing to the reckoning of expert campanologists. 

It being considered imprudent to add fall- 
ing bells and beams to all the other things likely 
to drop on our heads between 1939 and 1945, 
the bells were lowered to the foot of the tower 
and buried in sand; and when at last the war 
was over and people could think about restoring 
their churches, the next task was to find three 
oaks big enough and straight enough to produce 
beams each twenty feet long, as well as wooden 
struts. But the parish being rich in both oak 
trees and generous landlords, this was not diffi- 
cult, and now, timber-men, architects, masons 
and campanologists having all done their parts, 


comes the end of the story—which is a new begin- 
ning, as in all the best stories. 


* * * 


N one of the fairest days of this lovely 

spring, parson, choir and people soberly 
and joyfully met together to give thanks and 
praise, and then came the great moment when 
the congregation, wheeling to the west, beheld 
eight good men and true standing at the foot 
of the bell tower. ‘“‘ Now thank we all our God,” 
sang choir and people, and at the first verse 
the eight ringers took off their coats and rolled 
up their shirt sleeves, and, I should like to add, 
spat on their hands, but of this I am not sure. 
At the second verse, bending their knees they 
pulled, and the ropes ran up quivering like live 
creatures into the dark tower above, and out 
rang the peal. But we, who had waited so long 
for this moment, could scarcely hear it because 
we were singing so loudly, nor barely see the 
ringers because our eyes were misty with tears. 

Even so, perhaps, did our forefathers feel 
when the great medieval churches were com- 
pleted, and monks and masons, artificers, wood- 
carvers and ordinary folk met together for their 
dedication. There is an old kinship between 
bells and men. Do not we and they swing be- 
tween earth and heaven, now looking downward 
and now up to the light ? 


*-* * 


| gop Sunday evening, to the sound of these 
same bells, the gypsies went by in their 
caravans, one of them freshly painted in green 
and yellow to match the season. Horses, dogs 
and nine tow-haired children made up the 
party, and in between the two caravans walked 
the oddest-looking individual, half harlequin, 
half dandy. His yellow hair, even as Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek’s, ‘‘ hung like flax on a distaff,” a 
pink muffler adorned his neck, his natty coat 


had a check pattern which was equine rather 
than bohemian. 

There was no sign of him later when we 
came on the gypsy camping ground and all its 
familiar paraphernalia: the grimy, care-free 
children running among the gorse bushes, the 
women seated on the ground beside buckets 
filled with yellow king-cups which they were 
bunching to sell in the town, a girl combing 
her hair before a bit of broken looking-glass set 
on the dash-board of a cart. The place they had 
chosen, from which they could hear the bells 
ring in two parishes and see into three fair coun- 
ties, was not their usual camping ground since 
the entrance to this has been lately barred by 
the erection of those horrid concrete blocks 
which at one time appeared in our streets for 
the purpose of obstructing enemy tanks. 


** * 


O doubt Mr. Petulengro leaves a great deal 
of untidiness behind, and his horses have 
a way of straying after dark in a manner which 
causes annoyance to the farmers and alarm to 
unwary motorists. Yet, after all, the poor 
creatures must graze somewhere, and if I feel 
sensitive on the subject it is because for the last 
few months our family goats have been taken for 
a daily walk to get what herbage they can. 
There is something ancient and legendary 
about the behaviour of goats and their impact 
on human nature. On these occasions a sober 
grown-up stalks ahead with a goat on a chain, 
and after him comes a child pulling a goat, 
followed by a goat pulling a child. Whenever 
the three nannies converge the chains get hope- 
lessly mixed and involve some brisk ducking and 
side-stepping. Behind come four milk-white 
kids, gambolling and anon springing sideways 
with all four feet in the air. There should be 
pipes and tabors as well, but the birds provide 
all that at this season of the year, and we, too. 
have lived in Arcady. 
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1.—AS APPROACHED, THE IRREGULAR HOUSE IS PICTURESQUELY SILHOUETTED ON ITS UPLAND SITE 


ROTHERFIELD PARK, HAMPSHIRE-—III 


The Tudor house was rebuilt in 1815 by James Scott, from designs by Joseph Parkinson, as part of the 
former’s transformation of the property according to Sir Uvedale Price’s principles of The Picturesque 


} N August, 1822, Cobbett, riding from 
Q I Ropley towards Selborne, passed through 
what he calls Rotherham Park, the owner 

of which he discovered 


has recently built a new house in the park, 
who has quite metamorphosed the village 
of East Tisted within the last eight years; 
who has, indeed, really and truly improved 
the whole country just round about here, 
whose name is Scot, well known as a brick- 
maker at North End, Fulham, and who 
has, in Hampshire, supplanted a Norman 
of the name of Powlet. 


To Cobbett’s mind the causation of this chain 
of events was quite clear. 

Had there been no Debt created to 
crush liberty in France and to keep down 
reformers in England, Mr. Scot would not 
have had bricks to burn to build houses 
for the Jews and jobbers and other eaters 
of taxes; and the Norman Powlet would 
not have had to pay in taxes the amount 
of the estate at Tisted, first to be given to 
the Jews and jobbers and then by them to 
be given to ‘‘Squire Scot’’ for his bricks. 
However, Squire Scot had had nothing 

to do with a number of other bees that 
Cobbett took the occasion to loose from his 
bonnet, so 

Go on, good ’Squire, thrust out some 
more of the Normans: with the fruits of 
the augmentations which you make to the 
Wen, go and take from them their mansions, 
parks, and villages ! 

That made excellent Radical copy for 
the Political Register, and though Cobbett, as 
journalists sometimes did, distorted the facts 
somewhat, he evidently saw clearly and 
warmly approved James Scott’s transforma- 
tion of his estate, bought from the Marquess 
of Winchester in 1808. That the Paulets of 
Rotherfield had been in shallow water for 
a hundred years—ever since one of them had 
inherited the estate by marrying a Norton 
before 1700; that the old house had been let 
to tenants since at least 1786 and been in the 
market since 1801, was not allowed to affect 
the argument, any more than the fact that it 
was James Scott’s father William who had 

ie. eel been the London building contractor. 
—" vans: e: Like their neighbours the Hollands in 
2._THE STAIRCASE HALL, OCCUPYING THE COURTYARD OF THE TUDOR PLAN Hammersmith, and later the Cubitts and 





3.—THE BIG DRAWING-ROOM, AS REDECORATED ABOUT 1880. 


Burtons, the Scotts of Fulham certainly had 
prospered out of the westward expansion of 
London in the 18th century. The founder 
of the building firm had probably been 
Thomas Scott who died in 1748. He had 
seven sons, two of whom, Samuel and 
Thomas, were portrayed by Zoffany as 
young men (Figs. 8, 9). Thomas subsequently 
became M.P. for Bridport and in 1782 married 
the literary Mrs. Thrale’s 
sister-in-law, Susannah 
Thrale, the widow of Mr. 
Nesbit, a London business 
man. Zoffany had painted 
an exquisite portrait of her 
as a young woman in a pink 
dress with a mass of lace, 
which now hangs with his 
portraits of the two brothers 
(Fig. 7). But it was their 
brother William who ex- 
panded the business, asso- 
ciating with a certain Robert 
Crews to contract ‘for the 
building of Bedford Square 
for the Bedford Estate in 
1774. He may well have 
been concerned in other 
undertakings, but the Bed- 
ford Square contracts are the 
only ones preserved among 
the Rotherfield muniments. 
Unfortunately they do not 
shed any light upon who was 
the architect of the houses. 


William Scott is des- 
cribed as of Grosvenor Place, 
London, and died in 1785, 
leaving three sons : William, 
James, later of Rotherfield, 
and George, of Ravenscourt 
Park, Hammersmith. That 
tends to suggest that James, 
the second son, contracted 
out of the family business to 
invest his capital in land. 
rhe firm may, however, 
have been concerned in 
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the building of Montagu and Bryanston 
Squares for the Portman estate in 1811, for it 
was the architect of the latter, Joseph 
Parkinson, who was commissioned to rebuild 
Rotherfield when the end of the war encour- 
aged the undertaking of private works. 


Or client and architect may have become 
acquainted in the officers’ mess of the Loyal 
Artificers (a volunteer regiment recruited 


(Compare with Fig. 5) 
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from the building trade, and 
raised by “Colonel” Burton, 
the contractor and father of 
Decimus), in whichParkinson 
held a commission, according 
to Mr. Summerson, and 
possibly James Scott also 
figured. Parkinson’s father, 
originally a land agent at 
Shrewsbury, won fame and 
a place in the Dictionary 
of National Biography by 
taking a lottery ticket which 
brought him possession of a 
celebrated Museum of Fossils ° 
and Minerals. Failing to 
dispose of this embarrassing 
acquisition to the Empress 
of Russia, he leased the 
Rotunda in Southwark and 
opened the Museum to the 
public. His son Joseph’s 
first commission was to add 
a library to this building 
after it had been sold (the 
Museum having proved a 
liability) to the Surrey 
Institution, in 1809. Rother- 
field, the designs for which 
may have been prepared 
some years before building 
began in 1815, appears to 
have been his first essay in 
the Gothic tradition, which 
became his subsequent 
idiom in_ additions. to 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
(1822-30), and Streatham Church. He even had 
among his pupils the formidable J. R. Brandon 
whose meticulous measured drawings of 
Gothic details might be said to be the nails 
that fastened the lid on the coffin of 
Puginesque Gothic. 

The charm—and the perspective drawing 
reproduced in the first of these articles shows 
that it always had charm—of Rotherfield is 





4.—THE SMALL DRAWING-ROOM, WITH ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN FURNITURE AND PICTURES. 


Both drawing-rooms resemble those of London houses such as the architect had designed for Bryanston Square 





5.—THE DRAWING-ROOMS IN 1870 


precisely its imaginative, picturesque, ignor- 
ing of pedantic accuracy. The house was 
refaced in stone in the ’80s and the Scotts’ 
furor aedificandi added various towers and 
turrets from time to time, so that what we 
see now is hardly Parkinson’s external design. 
However, the main lines are his—their quite 
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creditable pastiche of Tudor and their lightly 
balanced asymmetry hinged on the solid 
north-east tower. 

Before 1815 the house seems to have 
been outwardly Georgian of a modest kind 
but to have incorporated the walls and plan 
of the courtyarded Tudor house of the 
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6.—HANOVER SQUARE ABOUT 1770 


Nortons. That may have given Scott and 
Parkinson their idea for the rebuilding, as 
the courtyard gave them the area for the 
immense staircase hall (Fig. 2) in. which the 
visitor finds himself after passing through 
a normal vestibule. Around this the reception 
rooms are grouped, to the east and south, 
with family room, kitchen, and offices tailing 
away to the west. 

Most of the rooms were superficially 
redecorated in the ’€0s, so that the exact 
nature of Parkinson’s interior is not certain. 
But the drawing-rooms retain their essential 
character (Figs. 3 and 4) so that, with corrob- 
oration from some photographs taken in the 
’70s (Fig. 5), it is quite clear that Bryanston 
Square predominated over Abbotsford (the 
other Scott’s, contemporary with Rother- 
field) in the main rooms. In thus “‘employing 
what are called Gothic towers and battlements 
without, but Grecian columns and entabla- 
tures within, so having at once the advantage 
of a picturesque object and of an elegant 
and convenient dwelling,’ James Scott shows 
himself to have been a student of Payne 
Knight’s Essays on Taste, published 1805, in 
which this redoubtable apostle of the Pic- 
turesque had thus described his own “castle” 
at Downton. The drawing-rooms might be 
those of a London house, with their fine 
mahogany doors, Grecian entablatures, and 
late Regency statuary chimney-pieces. Com- 
paring Fig. 3 with the same view in 1870 
(Fig. 5) we see that the strap-work ceiling 
and lincrusta wall surface (not unattractive 
in peacock blue and gold) are not original. 
The smaller drawing-room (Fig. 4) retains 
more of its Parkinson character, though 
again the colouring and ceiling painting are 
of the ’70s. 

The central hall was most affected by the 
later resurfacing. Not only are the walls 
diapered with stencilled patterns—in gold on 
Etruscan red below, greens on pale buff above 
—but I conclude that the staircase ironwork 
also dates from then. The general conception 
of the hall is impressive, forestalling by a 
generation not a little of Pugin’s interiors in 
the Palace of Westminster. The cast orna- 
mentation in the main cornice and round the 
central lantern is not imitative but a quite 
lively Regency arrangement of stock motifs 
in what were presumably felt to be Tudor 
patterns. One of the most attractive rooms, 
in which Regency predominates, is a small 
bedroom in the west wing, with canted corners 
containing china-cupboards and an octagonal 
coved ceiling, the walls hung with a red 
brocade; but unfortunately a photograph 
does not do it justice. 
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8.—THOMAS SCOTT, 1723-1816. Zoffany, 30 ins. by 25 ins. 9.—SAMUEL SCOTT, 1728-1810. Zoffany, 30 ins. by 25 ins. 


A great deal of the rooms’ unusual charm, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly due to their contents, much of 
which harks back to William Scott, of Grosvenor 
Place. The three Zoffany portraits have already been 
mentioned. Then there is a group of London archi- 
tectural scenes—a Thames view after Samuel Scott 
(no relation), and a most engaging view of Hanover 
Square in about 1770 (Fig. 6), which suggests that the 
building Scotts may have had something to do with 
St. George’s. But then an altogether astonishing group 
of four foxhounds by Stubbs (Fig. 10), hanging in the 
hall near Lionel Edwards’s picture of the present 
generation in Plash Wood, introduces another side 
of the family interests, further represented by old 
Hampshire Hunt groups in the study. The Stubbs 
(I imagine painted towards the end of his life when 
he was painting minutely representational studies of 
various animals) must be regarded as one of the most 
important surviving documents of Sporting Art, 
since experts could, I presume, deduce much from it 
relating to the build and breed of hounds. 


Some of the furniture can be recognised in the 
old photographs of the rooms—for example the round 
Regency table seen in Figs. 4 and 5, But the fine 
mahogany tallboy behind it, of Chippendale quality, 
came from the family house in London, There are 
also some considerable old master paintings of varying 
merit. But the chief interest of these, in connection 
with Rotherfield, lies in the evidence they contribute as 
to the wide range of painting on which enthusiasts 
of the Picturesque cultivated their visual sense. 
Landscape paintings by’ no means _ predominate. 
Uvedale Price’s main contention in The Picturesque 
had been that all visual effects should be considered 
“by the great leading principles of painting,’”’ derived 
from Rembrandt and Veronese, equally with Claude 
and Poussin. The outstanding interest of Rotherfield 
is that there is preserved intact not only the house 
and landscape and village perfectly exemplifying 
Picturesque taste, but the typical contemporary 
collection of paintings on which that taste was 
formed. The whole constitutes a living lesson, if we 
allow for the change in idiom between 1815 and 1948, 
on the value of the visual approach to architecture and 


country planning now, through exercising the eyes by 10.—GEORGE STUBBS : A GROUP OF FOXHOUNDS 
the enjoyment of painting. 49 ins. by 40} ins. 
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FURNITURE OF JHE iB (OBILITY (1700-50) 


URING the first half of the 18th century considerable house building 
D and furnishing were being carried out by the wealthy aristocracy 

both in London and the country. In London the fields of Mayfair and 
Marylebone were quickly disappearing under the advance of bricks and mortar; 
and mansions for the nobility were being built in the new squares—Berkeley, 
Hanover, Grosvenor, Cavendish—of this half-century. 

The quantity of fine furniture required for these new houses for wealthy 
London: society, apart from the refurnishing of older ones, must have been 
considerable. But who were the cabinet-makers responsible for its production? 
A small group of craftsmen living in this period, whose work was of the highest 
order, has been identified : Gerreit Jensen (died 1715), James Moore (died 1726), 
John -Gumley (died 1729), Daniel Bell (died 1734?), Samuel Bennett (died 
1741); Benjamin Goodison (died 1767?), Giles Grendey (1693-1780), William 
Haltett (1707-1781). There must have been a number of others; for each 
of these identified craftsmen was active only a part of the time, which would 
mean that the production of fine cabinet-ware in England throughout these fifty 
years was in the hands of two or three firms alone, which number could not 
possibly have met the demand. 

To the student of English furniture it is a distressing fact that the identity 
of a one-time eminent cabinet-maker can be so completely lost. In faet, it can be 
said that such a fate usually falls upon the craftsman who, unlike Chippen- 
dale, did not publish a book of his furniture designs; advertise his cabinet- 
ware in the newspapers; go bankrupt; marry an heiress; use a trade label; 
publish a note of his change of address; have a robbery or fire at his premises; 
or, last but not least, have a customer who kept his bills. If none of these 
things happened in the career of a craftsman, then the chances of his identity 
being preserved, however eminent he may have been in his day, are remote. 

The walnut and mahogany furniture of the reigns of George I and II, when 
it was made to a nobleman’s order, was, in terms of material and craftsman- 
ship, of the highest quality. The new mahogany wood at this period was becom- 
ing more and more in favour. But when it was of fine figure to allow of its use 
as veneer for cabinet-ware it was extremely costly, for only a small quantity 
of figured wood came from Jamaica before 1750. The use of fine figured 
mahogany veneer at this period was, therefore, confined by the cabinet-makers 
to their best and most costly furniture. Mahogany was also much approved of 
by the chair-makers of this period; for they discovered that its strength, when of 
fine texture, permitted the frames of chairs to be wrought in graceful curves. 

The finest cabinets and bookcases of this early Georgian period were of 


AADAAAMAMAAAAMAAMAAAMAAAAMAMAAAAA 
1.—DESK -AND-BOOKCASE WITH FRONT VENEERED WITH 
FINELY FIGURED MAHOGANY AND DOORS AND FALL INLAID 
WITH ENGRAVED BRASS ORNAMENT 
The flutes to the pilasters and cockbeads to the drawers are also of brass. 
Circa 1740. In the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Steinberg 
2.—INTERIOR OF THE DESK - AND - BOOKCASE 
The spandrels of the arches to the pigeon-holes are ornamented with mother-o’- 
pearl figures. Note the correct architectural detail of the two small cupboard doors 
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tall proportions so that they would accord with the lofty rooms of a mansion. 
Furniture was often strongly architectural in design, being surmounted by 
pediments with entablatures upheld by pilasters (Fig. 1); and the bases of 
bookcases and cabinets were designed as a pedestal with surbase and plinth 
mouldings of classic section (Fig. 3). 

It was then fashionable for the legs of tables and the front corners of 
serpentine-shaped commodes (Fig. 3) to follow the form of an architectural 
truss. This fine early Georgian furniture was likewise noteworthy for its rich 
carving, which was meticulous in its treatment. The handles and escutcheons 
of doors and drawers were finely chased and fire-gilt (Fig. 6); and the hinges, 
bolts, and even the locks were fire-gilt and of superlative finish. The cabinet- 
work in the construction of drawers, pigeon-holes and interior fitments was 
perfect in execution. In all exposed interior parts of the carcass and the 
drawers only hard wood—oak, Virginia walnut and mahogany—was used; and 
only in the hidden parts was soft wood in the form of fine quality knotless 
deal employed, if oak was not substituted. 

The superb quality of the furniture of the nobleman’s mansion is brought 
home to the lay mind only when it is compared with the more ordinary article 
made for the simpler homes of the well-to-do citizen and less wealthy gentry. 

The desk-and-bookcase (Fig. 1) and the library writing-cabinet (Fig. 3) 
illustrated are examples of mahogany furniture of the type that has been 
described. Both pieces were made by cabinet-makers of the first rank; craftsmen 
whose work was mainly commissioned by the wealthy. Of who they were n0 
evidence whatsoever exists. That they were London craftsmen is certain, and 
it is likely their workshops were either in St. Martin’s Lane or in the courts oF 
alleys leading off. For there was, in this neighbourhood, in the first three- 
quarters of the 18th century, a colony of furniture-makers who supplied fine 
cabinet-ware, chairs, couches, beds and upholstery both to the Royal palaces 
and the town and country mansions of the nobility. The ordinary citizen who 
wanted cheaper furniture went to the shops in St. Paul’s Churchyard and parts 
off the Strand and Fleet Street. 

It will be seen that both the bureau bookcase and the writing-cabinet are 
“adorned with brass”’ and in the case of the former mother-o’-pearl inlay is also 
used. An unusual feature of the bureau is that the large drawers have brass 
cockbeads. Apart from the superb cabinet-work of this piece, other signs 
of quality are the mahogany drawer linings—an extravagant use of material— 
and the slab of mahogany with its external covering of finely figured veneet, 
forming the hinged fall of the bureau. This fall is unbelievably heavy for wood, 
which is due to the fine and close texture; it is perfect in its fitting and shows no 
sign of any winding after two hundred years of use. Another feature of this 














3.—_MAHOGANY WRITING-CABINET, WITH SERPENTINE-SHAPED FRONT AND SIDES. 
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Inlaid with brass ornament and finely 


carved trusses on the front corners ; original chased and fire-gilt mounts. Circa 1750. (Right) 4—THE WRITING-CABINET SHOWING THE 
PULL-OUT DRAWER FOR WRITING. Note the deep doors to the upper part, with small drawers below and bookcase shelves above 


bureau is the number of secret drawers which 
the writing and bookcase portions contain. 

The design of the writing-cabinet with its pair 
of deep folding doors fitted with small drawers 
below and bookshelves above, supported on 
a base with drawers, the top drawer of which 
pulls out and forms a writing-space, is so entirely 
original that it seems that it must have been 
specially designed by the cabinet-maker under 
the particular instructions of the customer. The 
fact that this piece is of serpentine shape on the 


front and two sides, which greatly complicates its 
design and construction, shows how ambitious 
was the cabinet-maker to make it a noteworthy 
example. The carved trusses with terminal 
figures, one a man and the other a woman with a 
crescent on her forehead, are perfectly designed 
and executed by carving of the highest order. 
Possibly these two curious Eastern-looking heads 
had some significance to the original owner. A 
little detail of refinement is the placing of gilt 
metal acorns at the corners above the terminal 
figures instead of dentils (Fig. 5). Unlike the usual 
mahogany furniture, the mouldings are of cross- 
banded wood and not run in the solid; this must 
have considerably added to the labour. 

Whatever part of this cabinet one examines, 
superb craftsmanship and the use of material of 
the finest quality—all the drawers are mahogany 
lined—are apparent. Owing to its great depth 
it must have required a large room for its recep- 
tion and probably it was designed originally to 
go ina spacious library, where it was the writing- 
table and private bookcase of its owner. 
Whether he was a nobleman, a banker, or mer- 
chant, or a man of letters, it is only possible to 
speculate; for nothing can be! traced of the 
cabinet’s history. The same remark also applies 
to the desk-and-bookcase. 


(Left) 

5.—DETAIL OF FIG. 

3, SHOWING FINELY 

CARVED TERMINAL 
FIGURE 

The sides and frieze are 

also ornamented with 


the brass inlay 


(Right) 

6.—CHASED AND 
FIRE-GILT HANDLE 
OF THE WRITING- 
CABINET IN FIG. 3 


Even more interesting would be to know 
the makers of these two writing-cabinets. 
Unquestionably both are of different hand- 
writing in the matter of their design and crafts- 
manship. There is a remote possibility that the 
desk-and-bookcase may be the work of a cabinet- 
maker named Frederick Hints, who specialised 
in furniture (particularly tea-tables, of which 
a few exist) decorated with brass and mother-o’- 
pearl inlay. He advertised his departure from 
England in the Daily Post, May 22, 1738 :— 

“To be SOLD 
At the Porcupine in Newbort-street, 

Leicester-Fields, 

A Choice Parcel of Desk and Book-Cases of 
Mahogany, Tea-Tables, Tea-Cheets [sic] and 
Tea-Boards, &c. all curiously made and inlaid 
with fine Figures of Brass and Mother of Pearl. 
They will be sold at a very reasonable Rate, the 
Maker, FREDERICK HINTS, Designing soon 
to go abroad.” 

In my opinion, however, this bureau book- 
case is too fine in quality for the work of this 
craftsman. It must have been made by one of 
the important firms of London cabinet-makers, of 
whom a much larger number than those recorded 
were at work during the reigns of George I and 
II, but whose identity has been lost to us. 


near 
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THE PLEASURES OF BIRD- WATCHING 


Written and Illustrated 
by 


OLIVER HEYWOOD 


IRD-WATCHING must come 
B high on the list of agreeable 
occupations. What are its 
attractions? It is understandably 
comfortable and pleasant on a cold 
day to look from one’s window at 
tits gy rating on a coconut and few 
would gainsay the delights of a 
spring wood ringing with warblers. 
But why should people trudge 
through swamp and wind to look 
at ducks on some bleak confusion 
of mud and water, and thoroughly 
enjoy it? It has often puzzled my 
friends, for I never remember 
feeling, let alone admitting, that 
the trudging, or the damp, or the 
waiting was not worth while. 

One typical occasion comes to 
my mind. My sister and I de- 
cided to visit a small colony of 
fulmars in a remote corner of 
Scotland on a very wet and windy 
day. We drove our little car down 
a side-road which soon became 
first a track and then a burn, and 
then flowed into a river. Here we 
left it and squelched off for a mile 
or so through boggy ground to- 
wards the sea. Visibility through 
the storm was very slight and we 





2.—THE MERLIN, MY LADY’S FALCON 
OF MEDLEVAL TIMES 


came up suddenly to the edge of the cliff. We 
located the fulmars and sat wetly down to 
watch them. 

They came rocketing up to within a few 
feet of us, and hung there for several seconds, 
in evident curiosity, before swinging away in 
a wide curve down to the sea. Their control in 
the fiercely buffeting wind was astonishing. 
The gale almost rolled us over as we sat, and 
yet these birds could keep a fixed position in 
the air merely by slight adjustments of their 
tails and wings. 

The main enjoyment of this experience, 
apart from the smug satisfaction of having 
braved the weather, was in the beauty of the 
fulmars and their skill in flight. We liked them 
also for a certain individuality in their manner, 
a stumpiness of body and a mildness of expres- 
sion. One automatically relates such things to 
human beings. Animals and birds often please 
us by echoing our own behaviour. We see them 
as caricatures of our friends. It plays a con- 
siderable part in our appreciation of them, and 








1.—BLUE TITS, ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING OF GARDEN BIRDS 


operates both ways, for as often as I see a heron 
treading cautiously like Mr. W., I notice how 
like a puffin is old Mrs. T., and I admire her all 
the more for it. 

But the chief appeal of birds is xsthetic. 
They are beautiful in themselves and they give 
an added pleasure by fitting so aptly into their 
surroundings. What 
sound could be more 
descriptive of a wild 
seashore than the wail- 
ing of a herring-gull? 
What could replace the 
song of the warblers in 
a dappled wood, or the 
dipper’s little cascade of 
notes, merging into the 
dancing stream? Birds 
are the perfect flavour- 
ing to a scene, enrich- 
ing its colour and sound, 
and character. 


As the scene cham- 
ges, so do many of the 
birds. With the fall of 
leaf comes the ‘‘feather- 
ing change.’’” Summer 
visitors go south and 
others arrive for the 
winter. Those that re- 
main alter their habits. 
There is continual var- 
iety, and always the 
possibility at migration 
times that something 
uncommon may pause 
in your neighbourhood 
during its journey. 

Seeing such rarities 
is exciting, but to some 
people i: becomes the 
one object of bird- 
watching. These are 
the list-makers, and 
they tend to disregard 
the common birds in 
their search for the un- 
usual. I used to be a 
list-maker myself, and 
it was only recently, 
when I tried to draw 
birds, that I began to 


3.—A LOVER OF WATERY PLACES : 


consider them intimately. One cannot produce 
satisfactory drawings until one really has the 
feel of the birds, and in seeking after this I 
am coming to realise what limitless delight 
there is even in the most ordinary and un- 
spectacular among them. 

Close study of birds opens one’s eyes also 
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to the attractions of very small 
sections of landscape. When 
our attention is on a bird we 
are conscious in detail of only 
its immediate surroundings, and 
we discover in these a harmony 
and supporting rhythm which 
lie unnoticed when a larger view 
is taken. Often when out in the 
country, I choose a bush or tree, 
or piece of ground in front of me 
and look at it through my field- 
glasses. Isolated like that it has 
a charm and an importance 
which were swamped before by 
the effect of the whole. 
Bird-watchers, of course, 
talk their own variety of ‘shop.’ 
It is a more concise business 
than that of fishing, golf, 
yachting, or bridge. There 
seems to be in it a convention of 
under-statement. The return- 
ing watcher, who has been in a 
private ecstasy on seeing some- 
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QUACKS AND CURES - 


are not deplorable impostors, given to 

quack remedies and whether, in these days 
of controls, something ought not to be done to 
contro] us. This thought comes into my head 
on reading of the code drafted for the guidance 
of advertisers, manufacturers and distributors 
of patent medicines. There seem to be so many 
things that they must not do and that we, in 
our slightly different line of business, can prob- 
ably do. They must not claim to cure any ail- 
ment or symptom of ill health, whereas we 
spend our lives in declaring that we have just 
cured our slice—or our hook—for ever and ever, 
and if some other unfortunate would only listen 
to us we could cure him too. They are not even 
allowed to mention a number of diseases, many 
of which I have never heard of. What would 
happen to us, if we were put under a like pro- 
hibition? If we could not talk about our slice 
or our putting ‘‘jitters,’’ conversation in the 
club-house would to all intents and purposes be 
at an end. Moreover, we are essentially quacks. 
We do not talk about the great fundamental 
principles of golf, but about some stop-gap 
remedy which we have just discovered and 
which will last us, if we are lucky, for a couple 
of rounds, when we shall have to discover 
another. 


I AM wondering whether most of us golfers 


* * * 


Let me say at once that I am not thinking 
of the professional teachers of the game, the 
reputable and _ respectable practitioners of 
golfing medicine, who impart sound learning on 
well-tried lines, who work on neither our terrors 
nor our hopes, and do not claim to turn an 
18-handicap golfer into a scratch man in the 
twinkling of an eye. No, I am thinking of the 
great mass of us who are for ever seeking 
fallacious short cuts. I am thinking of the man 
who, in Sir Walter Simpson’s words, “‘ has made 
a fetish of his big toe which he believes to be 
the god of driving.”’ 

It is not that there have never been some 
whom I have suspected of quackery among 


BEE PUPP PAAAAAAAAAA 


A PIECE OF DRESDEN 


W# AT unknown artist of a happier day 
Fashioned, with loving care, and 
lovelier thought 

Subtly transforming that on which it wrought, 

This miracle of porcelain, that lay, 

Like man, but formless and primeval clay 

Until the hour when its creator sought 

To give it his impress, and slowly brought 

Beauty and order out of disarray? 

The man is gone. His craftmanship, surviving 

The passage of the years that bade him die, 

Attests in these unfaded flowers a skill 

That needs no praise and lies beyond all striving, 

Quiescent in perfection. Would that I 

Might speak as nobly when I lie as still. 
EDGAR PROUDMAN. 


those who publicly advertise their wares. I do 
not say that they exist now—perhaps we are 
less simple-minded than we were—but they used 
to. I recall one ancient advertisement of a 
patent club of which the vendor announced 
that it ‘‘made every putt practically a cer- 
tainty.”’ That word “practically’’ was in the 
nature of a saving clause, but even so the claim 
was somewhat excessive. Most of us have days 
when it seems that the holing of any putt of 
over two feet is practically a fluke, and as for 
certainty I have never seen that club yet. 
Indeed I am told that a machine made for the 
express purpose of testing balls cannot hole all, 
or anything like all, the putts of moderate 
length on the best of putting greens. 
* * * ° 

Then there was another advertiser whose 
seductive announcement flashed for a day or 
two in the agony column a good many years 
ago. He offered, if memory serves, “long 
driving, perfect putting’’; he wanted no more 
than a guinea for these priceless gifts and was 
to be heard of at Box B or Box C. Apparently 
he did not deal in iron play, but if we could 
always drive far (and presumably sure) and 
always putt perfectly, we could rub along with 
our own moderate skill with the iron. I had 
serious thoughts of going to see this wizard in 
his mysterious cavern and of acquiring his 
secret, but I suppose I had not a guinea at the 
time or lacked the enterprise. At any rate I did 
not go and his advertisement vanished as 
swiftly and suddenly as it had appeared and 
was never seen again. 

We shall never know now whether many 
fish came to his net, but he baited his hook well, 
for to hit the ball a long way and to hole the 
putts are the average golfer’s twin ambitions. 
He may pay lip service to the doctrine that it 
is the shots up to the pin with iron clubs that 
tell, but he does not concern himself over much 
with them. That wizard saw deep into the 
frailties of the golfing heart; he said a great 
deal in four words. Yet in point of sheer, torrid 
eloquence he was not in the hunt with some of 
those who advertised numbered sets of clubs in 
American magazines, sets so rich as to contain 
not merely one but two niblicks. “‘ But O boy !”’ 
they said, ‘‘the sweet feeling, the——’’; but 
I have not their vocabulary and cannot 
attempt to emulate it. They almost made me 
believe that one really could buy the strokes in 
a shop. The temptation was great, but to-day 
even if we had the dollars we should not be 
allowed to send for them; so all is well and we 
must get along as best we may with one miser- 
able niblick, even though we have work enough 
for two. 

* * * 

The more I read of the restrictions to which 
these vendors of remedies are subjected, the 
sorrier I feel for them. What they lose on the 
swings of the advertisements they may not gain 
on the roundabouts of the testimonials. Testi- 
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thing new, will mention it in a 
casual, unimportant way and 
will gain his reward by noting 
the suppressed excitement of 
his hearer. In such a way 
pleasure is mutual and extrava- 
gant monologues are avoided. 
This, like most rules, is often 
broken by novices and great 
experts. 

The chief merit of birding 
is that all who practise it really 
enjoy it. Some people play 
their games with such earnest 
determination that they can 
have little pleasure in them. 
They are all tension before and 
regrets after. They miss some- 
thing which bird-watchers and 
others find—a knowledge and 
a love of the natural beauties 
which surround them, 


4.—THE COMMON OR 
PEGGY WHITETHROAT 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


monials will not be allowed to contain “any 
statement or implication not permitted in the 
text.’’ I remember one that far more than bore 
out any claim which the vendor had put for- 
ward. A friend of mine, long since dead, 
received from the maker some form of pateht 
driver. His testimonial was as follows : ‘‘ Dear 
Sir, Many thanks for the club. It has added 
fifty yards to my slice.’’ I am afraid it was 
never published. 
* * * 

I began by saying that we were all quacks 
and so we are; but I am not sure we do not get 
some good out of our quackery and I am quite 
sure that we get a great deal of fun. Golfing life 
would be very dull if we never made our little 
discoveries. Even though we grow older and 
more cynical and know that their virtue will not 
endure, the pleasure and interest remain. 

The other day, when watching the Halford 
Hewitt Cup at Deal, I observed one of the 
victorious Wykehamists going through a most 
curious and elaborate drill on the green while 
awaiting his turn to putt. He seemed to be 
going through the, motions of a phantom game 
of croquet and I eagerly expected his putt. It 
was most disappointing, for he putted like any 
other ordinary Christian gentleman. I asked 
him later what his ritual had meant and he said 
it was to remind him not to use too much right 
hand—or was it perchance left? It was cer- 
tainly one of the two. Am I making merry at 
his expense? Not at all; I applaud him, or at 
any rate I sympathise with him, for these were 
some of the antics in which I used myself to 
indulge. 

Looking back over a misspent life I come 
to the conclusion that on the occasions when 
I did any good in a match or a tournament 
I had always thought of some brand-new 
patent device a day or two before. I admit that 
the device did not as a rule last quite so long 
as the tournament, but now and then it did. 
What is more I can remember very clearly now 
what a great many of those devices were. At 
Sandwich, for instance, in the year—but 
mercifully for the reader my space is exhausted. 


ADADAAMAAAAAADAMADIA 
FOR READERS ABROAD 
Although there is an increasing waiting list 
for Country LIFE at home, copies can be 
sup plied without delay to readers abroad. 
What better gift can you send your friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription? The paper 
will be sent in your name, and your friends will 
welcome an additional link with the Old Country. 
Write to the Publisher, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 
your friend’s address and remittance for 112s. 8d. 
(Canada 110s. 6d.), and we will do the rest. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE 
ROOK 


IR,—With reference to Captain 
Drought’s article in your issue of 
April 16 about rooks, if all the wire- 
worms, etc., that the 5,000 rooks 
might destroy were allowed to live and 
multiply, the loss of marketable food 
might well be 600 tons or more instead 
of 60 tons. 

In many instances the “ bare 
patches” to which Captain Drought 
refers are directly due to the presence 
of wire-worm, and because the rooks 
are seen attending to a particular 
patch the whole failure there is put 
down to their account, whereas, had 
they not foraged there the patch might 
have developed into half a field. To 
my mind the good the rook does so far 
outweighs the damage that the issue is 
never in doubt. 

If, however, shooting is carried 
out, let me beg that only rifles be used. 
The number of maimed birds that one 
sees during the winter is a tragic thing. 
—K. V. Howe, Hall Green House, 
Lean, Staffordshire. 


[Nobody can compare with cer- 
tainty the amount of harm and good 
done by rooks. According to the 
British Trust for Ornithology’s enquiry 
into their feeding habits, they eat 
26,000 tons of potentially productive 
grain and 7,000 tons of insects a year, 
but whether this means that they are 
injurious on balance is impossible to 
tell, because the amount of damage 
done by insects cannot be accurately 
calculated. Furthermore, the amount 
of grain eaten by rooks increases with 
the turning over of grass land to 
arable and vice versa.—ED.] 


A DRASTIC CURE 


S1r,—Your correspondence about bee 
stings as a cure for rheumatism 
reminds me of a far more drastic cure 
for a desperate case of blood poison- 
ing. Years ago a friend of mine, a well- 
known homeceopath, was in great 
anxiety about one of his children who 
was dangerously ill with this disease. 
Bee stings had been injected, but with 
no result, and the child was at the 
point of death. So the last possible 
remedy was tried— injections of rattle- 
snake poison; it was successful and 
the child recovered.—DoroTHy 
HAMILTON DEAN, Pensione Shelley, 
6, Corso d'Italia, Rome. 


FENCING OF LONDON 


SQUARES 


Str,— Your Editorial Note on Gros- 
venor Square in the issue of April 
23 spurs me to return to the battle of 
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THE 16th-CENTURY RED LION INN AND (right) THE 
PORCH OF ONE OF THE GROUPS OF 17th-CENTURY 
ALMSHOUSES AT THE VILLAGE OF LANGLEY 
MARISH, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
See letier: A Buckinghamshire Village Threatened 


the squares of London. I am not con- 
cerned with private versus public 
ownership, which means_ enclosed 
versus open squares; I am merely 
concerned with the method of en- 
closure. 

Some time ago Mr. Peter Hesketh 
wrote deprecating the loss of the iron 
railings that were contemporary with 
the architecture of the squares; I 
wrote in praise of the green hedges 
that had taken their place. Now, in 
most of the privately owned square 
gardens of Belgravia we have an 
edging of strong but perfectly hideous 
wire netting. 

We must, of course, accept the 
fact that the residents are within their 
rights to surround their property with 
fencing; but have they nosense of the 
amenities of London streets and no 
moral obligations towards the unprivi- 
leged who see their gardens only from 
the outside and are confined to the 
streets themselves? 

I had hoped that the hedges inside 
the fencing (unfortunately generally 
privet) might have been allowed to 
grow through and hide it from the 
outside, but I understand that they 
are to be cut back so as not to touch 
the wire. 

It seems, therefore, that for the 
sake of preserving the fencing for a 
few extra years we are to endure 
the ugliness of hundreds of yards of 





A CAT THAT PREFERRED SMELLING FLOWERS TO CATCHING 
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See letter: Ferdinand the Cat 
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A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
VILLAGE THREATENED 


S1r,—The destruction of yet another 
ancient oasis of outer London at Lang- 
ley Marish, near Colnbrook, Bucking- 
hamshire, on the Bath Road, is con- 
templated. Here is a small and quite 
delightful corner comprising a 16th- 
century inn, the half-timbered Red 
Lion, of which I enclose a drawing, 
a vicarage of the early 17th century, 
two groups of early 17th-century 
almshouses, part of one of which is 
illustrated in my other drawing, and 
a spacious and interesting 12th- 
century church. The church contains 
many notable survivals, including a 
late Perpendicular screen, a Jacobean 
hexagonal pulpit and styles bearing 
the arms in colour of Sir John Keder- 
mister and dated 1609, numerous 
monuments and a brass of 1608. 

It appears that under the town- 
planning scheme for this area it is 
proposed to widen the road, destroy- 
ing the inn, the old vicarage and 
possibly slicing off a portion of the 
almshouses. This is a reasonably wide 





wire in Eaton and other 
squares where formerly 
was a beautiful border- 
ing of green hedge—or 
at least the appropriate 
classical iron railings of 
pre-war years.— JOHN 
CODRINGTON, 22, Eaton 
Mews South, S.W.1. 

e do not entirely 
agree with Col. Codring- 
ton. As a temporary 
expedient, chain-wire 
netting has points in its 
favour. It is neat, when 
it has weathered it is 
unobtrusive, and thanks 
to its use several of 
the London squares— 
notably St. James’s— 
are looking quite attrac- 
tive again. But we 
agree that where hedges 
are planted round the 
borders they should be 
allowed to grow through 
the netting. Consider- 
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ing the difficulties of 
obtaining a licence for chain-wire 
netting, we think that the efforts made 
to put the square gardens into order 
again deserve commendation. With- 
out fencing of some sort little could 
be done.—Ebp.]} 


FERDINAND THE CAT 


S1r,—Outwardly Ferdinand was but 
oneofa long line of ‘‘rodentoperatives”’ 
that had faithfully served our family. 
In his early kittenhood, however, he 
developed the unusual habit of pre- 
ferring flowers to hunting. Because 
of this similarity to the famous bull he 
was naturally called Ferdinand. 

For hours he would solemnly stroll 
through the garden beds, stopping, 
as depicted in my photograph, to 
smell each bloom in turn. This 
action seemed to afford him some 
sort of ecstatic pleasure, for he would 
start treading with his forepaws to 
the accompaniment .of low purrs. 
As though in a trance he would stand 
until he had apparently had his fill 
of whatever it was that thrilled him; 
neither loud hand-claps nor shouting 
distracted him from his purpose in the 
slightest. 

What was the cause of his liking 
flowers? Is it common among cats? 
Was it the scent that appealed to him, 
or was it the slight movements of tiny 
insects that attracted his attention ?— 
HaRoL_p Warp, 21. Millman St..W.C.1. 

{All cats react to certain odours, 
and individuals are attracted by par- 
ticular ones, but why is another 
matter.—Ep.] 


road, and it therefore looks as though 
it is a case of destruction without 
much need, especially as the bus 
routes do not use the road. In fact, 
this area is well served with roads 
without interfering with this quiet 
spot.—B. C. KEaTEs, 2, Sion House, 
Sion Road, Twickenham. 


MALLARD’S NEST 30 FT. 
UP IN A TREE 


Srr,—Last month I noticed a smashed 
duck’s egg in the poultry run. As 
there are only mallard and no domestic 
ducks around I thought the most likely 
place for it to have dropped from (and 
I presumed it had dropped) was one 
of two Scotch pines in the poultry run. 
There was an old crow’s nest in the 
top of one about thirty feet high, and 
in the evening I went up with the aid 
of a ladder to see if by chance it was 
occupied. Sure enough, when I was 
nearly at the top, a mallard duck flew 
from the nest, which contained eight 
eggs. For fear of her deserting, I 
decided to leave her alone. She 
returned to the nest, and up to date 
has been incubating without any 
further human disturbance. 

* I think this is a rather unusual 
nesting site, and should be glad to 
know if any more have been found in 
similar places. There is a fairly large 
pond near by where the drake remains 
nearly all day, taking occasional 
flights for exercise. 

How are the young going to get 
down if they hatch? Will they bale out 
thirty feet into the hen run, or will the 
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duck carry them down to the water, 
and, if so, how will she carry them ?— 
_ S. Witts, Milton, Pembridge, near 
Leominster, Herefordshive. 
{There are a good many records 


of mallard nesting in the old nests of 


other birds high up in trees. The 
young, when the time comes for them 
to leave the nest, just tumble down 
and usually reach the ground unhurt. 
Last year a mallard nested 70 ft. up 
in a flower-box on the roof of Canada 
House in Trafalgar Square and this 
year she is there again. The problem 
of how the ducklings were to get to 
the ground was solved last year by 
calling in a keeper from St. James’s 
Park, who removed them and the duck 
to the lake there.—Eb.! 


SPIDERS AND CHESTNUT 
WwooD 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Ward’s 
letter of April 23, in which he mentions 
superstitions concerning building tim- 
bers, I believe it is a fact that spiders 
have a great dislike of building their 
webs in chestnut wood : witness the 
woodwork in the roofs of the Cloisters 
and Cheese Room at Winchester 
College. These timbers, though hun- 
dreds of years old, are completely free 
from spiders’ webs cf any sort, and as 
new as though they were only recently 
erected. 

Whether the wood is obnoxious to 
the spiders themselves or to their 
insect diet, Ido not know. It does not 
seem to hold any terrors for the death- 
watch beetle.—C. BARKER, The Soke, 
Chesil Street, Winchester, Hants. 


PAINTED CEILINGS 


Sir,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about painted ceilings, in the show- 
room of a Harrogate shop is a curi- 
ously decorated ceiling comprising 
fantastic designs embodying Mongo- 
lian figures, depicted in my photo- 
graph. The paitting is done in bright 
colours which have faded slightly with 
age, and is believed to have been the 
work of Italian artists nearly 100 
years ago, but when or for what pur- 
pose is not known. 

The shop was at one time a 
dwelling-house, and at a later stage a 
dentist occupied the room with the 
decorative ceiling. Mindful of his 
patients looking upwards while he 
extracted their teeth, he had the 
painting papered over, but this came 
to the knowledge of the owners of the 
property, who promptly ordered the 
ceiling to be uncovered. , There is 
apparently a restriction in the contract 
prohibiting any attempt to hide the 
painting. 

Perhaps one of your readers can 
say definitely what its theme is and 
when it was executed.—GRAHAM 
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PowELL, 5, Warwick Crescent, Harro- 
gate, Yorks. 


A ROMAN VILLA NEAR 
BRISTOL 


Str,—During recent excavations in 
connection with a new Bristol Corpora- 
tion housing estate at Lawrence 
Weston, a Roman villa 250 feet in 
length was disclosed. Five chambers 
have already been uncovered, reveal- 
ing two beautiful tessellated pave- 
ments, illustrated in one of my photo- 
graphs, a small room paved with 
flagstones, an apse-shaped bathroom, 
illustrated in my other photograph, 
a hypocaust system, and the skeleton 
of a girl, believed to be a Roman 
slave, in a crouching position facing 
east, the traditional way. It has been 
established that the villa was a self- 
contained unit, the home of a pros- 
perous and well-to-do Romano-Briton 
of the 4th century. 


As a result of a report by the 
Chief Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments, the Director of Bristol Museum 





has requested the Housing Committee 
to allow excavation for three months. 
The work is voluntary and school- 
children are doing much of it. Help 
is wanted in the evenings and at week- 
ends. 

The juxtaposition of ancient and 
modern at the site makes a remarkable 
picture : the low walls of the villa stand 
beside a rough road, surrounded by 
contractors’ equipment, post-war per- 





EARLY VICTORIAN CHINOISERIE : A PAINTED CEILING IN A 
HARROGATE SHOP 
See letter: Painted Ceilings 
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AN APSE-SHAPED BATHROOM AND (below) 
OF THE HEATING SYSTEM IN A 4th-CENTURY 
ROMAN VILLA BROUGHT TO LIGHT DURING RE- 
CENT EXCAVATIONS FOR A NEW HOUSING ESTATE 
NEAR BRISTOL. (Left) ROOMS OF THE VILLA, SOME 
WITH TESSELLATED PAVEMENTS, AND, IN THE 
BACKGROUND, SOME OF THE NEW HOUSES IN 
COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


See letter: A Raman Villa near Bristol 


manent houses stretch 
away in the middle dis- 
tance and above it all on 
the brow of the hill is 
Kingsweston House, a 
huge Georgian mansion 
built by Vanbrugh in 
1710.-REECEWINSTONE, 
Bristol. 


A PLANT AS 
POLISHER 


Str,—Many of your 
readers are no doubt 
familiar with that con- 
spicuous plant of marshy 


ground, the common 
horsetail (Equisetum 
arvense), of which I 


enclose a photograph 
showing its catkin-like 
fertile stems; but how 
of them know that in olden days it was 
valuable to the housewife for polishing 
kitchen utensils, owing to the large 


‘ proportion of silica which it con- 


tained? It used to be sold for this 
purpose in the streets of London, 
where it went under the name of 
pewterwort.—D. J. Brooxs (Miss), 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


MARROWS, MUSHROOMS 
AND ONIONS 
S1r,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of April 23 about mush- 
rooms being picked in Kent in April, 
your gardening readers may be inter- 


.ested in the following successful ex- 


periment :— 

In April, 1947, I decided to try to 
grow marrows and mushrooms, and 
therefore made a marrow bed from 
half a ton of well-rotted farm-yard 
manure. I turned this manure 
several times and prepared the marrow 
heap by covering the dung with about 
2 inches of soil. My next move was 
to plant marrow seeds, which germ- 
inated in the usual way. As soon as 
the marrow plants had started to 
grow, I added a good brand of mush- 
room spawn to the heap. 

My marrow crop was excellent, 
and the plants afforded good shade 
and helped to conserve any surplus 
moisture during the summer for the 
mushrooms. Towards the end of June 
mushrooms started to appear, and I 
have been picking outdoor mushrooms 
all the year round but for an idle 
period round Christmas-time. 

Last January my mushroom- 
cum-marrow bed assumed other pro- 
portions, when I decided the heap 





PART 


would make an ideal onion bed. I 
therefore forked it over and dug it in, 
and from present results it would 
seem that the preparation of the onion 
bed encouraged mushroom growth, as 
they are now competing with the 
onions. On April 17 the mushrooms 
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FERTILE STEMS 
COMMON HORSETAIL 
See letter: A Plant as Polisher 
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excelled themselves—I picked just over 
3lb. It will be interesting to see 
whether the mushroom crop damages 
the onion crop in any way.—F. J. 
SNowpon, Gorse Hill, Mare Hiil, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 


DEATH TO BADGERS 


S1r,—Our golf course here has lately 
been infested by badgers, and as they 
did a great deal of damage to the fair- 
ways in their nightly search for food 
your readers might be interested to 
know how we got rid of them. 

The problem was not simple. Shoot- 
ing, trapping, and the use of poison 
were all ruled out, as houses adjoin 
the wood in which the badgers lived, 
and many dogs ramble there. Another 
complication was that this wood had 
long been the home of innumerable 
badger families and was simply honey- 
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combed with setts. We were 
advised to use gas, but the 
place was so full of holes that 
I could not believe gas would 
be effective. However, we 
decided to try it. 

The poison we used was 
Cymag. We injected it into 
about twenty burrows by 
means of a pump and then 
thoroughly stopped them 
with balls of heather, bracken 
and earth. We repeated the 
process at another small sett 
some distance away. The 
result has been striking. The 
badgers’ depredations have 
completely stopped except 
in one place, and we have 
reason to believe that ani- 
mals from an adjoining pro- 
perty are responsible for the 
slight damage there. If you 
will permit it, I should like 
to express my indebtedness 
to the research department 
of Plant Protection, Ltd., of 
Yalding, Kent, for their en- - 
tirely voluntary assistance 
in this matter.—G. STaGG, Secretary, 
Addington Golf Club, Surrey. 


TO MISLEAD EVIL 
SPIRITS 


Sir,—The enclosed drawing is of the 
conventional designs which I have 
seen executed in chalk on the slate 
hearths of cottages in southern Pem- 
brokeshire (‘‘ Little England Beyond 
Wales,’’ where Norsemen, Flemings, 
Saxons and Normans settled). I have 
not seen these designs just recently, but 
they may still be used in some parts. 

The line across the hearth and the 
spirals are sometimes varied and 
formalised trees and birds sometimes 
added. But the basic design remains 
the same. 

I wonder if any of your readers 
knows of the origin of these decora- 
tions and whether they are used in any 
other district.—P. V. Harris, 118, 
Norbury Crescent, S.W.16. 

[In his Homesteads of the York- 
shive Dales, Mr. James Walton gives 
instances of a similar custom observed 
by Yorkshire housewives up to the 
early years of the present century. It 
was the practice to decorate the 
hearthstone, after it had been spot- 
lessly scrubbed, with ‘a maze of 
pattern, in white pot mould,” and 
similar decoration was often applied to 
the doorstep and to the flags leading 
up to the door. The custom had a 





A WEST SOMERSET COTTAGE WITH ITS 
PROJECTING FROM THE 
BASE OF THE CHIMNEY 


BREAD OVEN 


See letter: Cottage Bread Ovens 
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DESIGNS IN CHALK ON THE HEARTH OF A SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE 


COTTAGE 


See letter: 


superstitious origin. The threshold 
and the hearth were places of special 
significance in the home and peculiarly 
subject to the activities of evil spirits. 
The intricate patterns of whorls, spirals 
and criss-cross lines (an example of the 
latter is illustrated by Mr. Walton) 
were intended originally to baffle and 
confuse the malignant spirits, but in 
course of time became convention- 
alised. In remote parts of Northern 
Scotland cow byres were also simi- 
larly decorated and “protected.” 
Perhaps some reader can explain the 
significance of the tree and the bird 
shown in our correspondent’s drawing 
of the typical South Pembrokeshire 
decoration.—ED.] 


A LONG-LIVED 
ASPARAGUS BED 
S1r,—Can you or any of your readers 
tell me how long an asparagus bed will 
last and still produce good results? 

My head gardener thinks the bed 
here may have been in continuous use 
for nearly 100 years. He says that it 
has not been replanted since he started 
here 28 years ago, and that his pre- 
decessor told him that when he 
started, now 71 years ago, it was 
already an old one, and that he had 
not replanted it with new crowns 
since.—NoEL GuRNEY, North Runcton 
Lodge, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

[We have never heard of a 

flourishing asparagus 

bed as old as _ this. 

Twenty years is normally 

considered an _ excep- 

tional age for a bed to 

run without replanting. 
Ep.] 


COTTAGE 
| BREAD OVENS 


Si1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a West Somerset 
cottage with a_ bread 
oven projecting from fhe 
base of the chimney. 
These ovens are, of 
course, a familiar feature 
of English cottages, but 
when I tried recently to 
discover something about 
their history and their 


geography the books 
were not helpful. 
When were these 


ovens first made, and 
when last? Are there, 
for instance, any cottages 
under 100 years old with 
such ovens? And how 
wide is their distribution? 
They are fairly numerous 
in some Berkshire and 
Hampshire villages, 
where the roofs of disused 
ones are sometimes gay 
with house-leeks and 
other rock-loving plants; 
but do they occur in the 
North—and on the Con- 
tinent ?— ExMoorR 
NATIVE. 


To Mislead Evil Spirits 


AN INDIAN CATHEDRAL 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of what 
must be the strangest cathedral in the 
world. I came across this building in 
the country near Ootacamund, South- 
ern India, where it is known as the 





A CARVING 


IN HADLEIGH 

CHURCH, SUFFOLK, ILLUS- 

TRATING THE LEGEND OF 

ST. EDMUND AND THE WOLF 
See letter: St. Edmund and the Wolf 


Toda Cathedral. So far as I could 
gather, in this thatched, cone-like 
structure about 60 feet high the 
priests of the Toda people perform 
their rites. They enter by crawling 
through a small opening. 

Tradition says that the Todas 
came to India by sea from some land 
far to the north. They are golden- 
skinned, with Roman noses, are vege- 
tarians, and worship a sun god. They 
make a living as milkmen, keeping 
herds of fine buffaloes. The men are 
so much more numerous that many 
of the women practise polyandry.— 
L. Hart, 57, Mandrake Road, Tooting, 
S.W.17. 


ST. JOHN MONUMENT 
IN A LONDON CHURCH 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Hussey’s 
article in CouNTRY LIFE of April 9 on 
the St. John monuments at Lydiard 
Tregoz, Wiltshire, there is in Batter- 
sea Church a monument bearing life- 
size portrait busts of Sir Oliver St. 
John and his wife Joan Roydon. Sir 
Oliver died at Battersea on December 
30, 1630, and was buried there on 
January 12. His widow died soon 
afterwards, being buried there on 
March 10, 1630-31. The inscription in 
Latin is given in full in Three Roydon 
Families, which was written for me by 
an antiquarian friend. The monu- 
ment also shows the St. John arms 
(8 quarterings) impaling Roydon 
per bend az. and gu. overall a griffin 


segreant arg., but iny friend 
told me the claim of this 
family to this coat was very 
dubious. 

Joan Roydon’s | first 
husband was Thomas Hol- 
croft, whom she married on 
December 6, 1568, at Batter- 
sea. She was described in 
the will of her father, Henry 
Rydon, dated November 24, 
1566, and proved November 
4, 1568 (PCC 22 Babington) 
as “Joan Harte alias Joan 
Rydon my base daughter.” 

’ The portrait of Lord 
Grandison shows a sword 
cut in the head and the por- 
trait of the lady possibly 
bears out Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
description of her. 

There is an illustration 
of this monument on page 
130 of Three Roydon Families, 
which contains other details 
of Sir John and his acquisi- 
tion of the Battersea estate, 
A copy of the book is in the 
British Museum, and I gave 
another copy to Heralds’ College.— 
E. B. Roypon, West Kirby. Cheshire. 


ST. EDMUND AND THE 
WOLF 


Sir,—Among the many bench-ends 
you have illustrated in CoUNTRY LIFE 
I cannot remember having seen the 
most unusual one depicted in the 
enclosed photograph. It is at Hadleigh 
Church, Suffolk, and represents the 
miraculous finding of the head of St. 
Edmund by a wolf. The wolf’s head is 
covered with a hood, kept in position 
by a liripipe, or small pendant tail of 
the hood, tied as a fillet round the 
brow; its neck is enriched with a 
collar, resembling the ornament worn 
by ecclesiastics, and on its back is a 
vestment; and, whereas its fore-feet 
are encased in shoes of the period of 
Richard II, its hind-feet are cloven. 
It is holding the head of the martyr 
king in its mouth. 

This striking carving is thought to 
be a masterly caricature of the monks 
of Bury.—ALLAN JosBson, 21, Crown 
Dale, S.E.19. 


In our editorial comment on the 
Roosevelt Memorial in our issue of 
April 23 we inadvertently referred to 
Mr. B. W. L. Gallannaugh, the archi- 
tect, asan American. Mr. Gallannaugh 
is in fact a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Ellis, Clarke & Gallannaugh, 
of 58, Grosvenor Street, W., a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and a British subject. We 
much regret the error and take the 
first opportunity of publishing this 
correction. 





THE TODA CATHEDRAL, NEAR 
OOTACAMUND, IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA 


See letter: An Indian Cathedral 
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“TI must say it’s good to be back! Mind you, I’ve been fairly rushed off 
my feet, serving glasses of Robinson’s. It has been ‘ Hethers, another glass, 
please’; ‘Hethers, some more Barley Water’; Hethers here, there and 


everywhere. But bless you, madam, it’s been a real treat to see you all 


enjoying your Robinson’s again. I reckon it’s one of nature’s artful dodges 


to make a drink taste so nice that’s so good for a body at the same time. 


Certainly, madam, and another glass for RO au MASS Res 


the little one too? Just coming sir.”"LEMON BARLEY WATER 
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Stern lanterns, lit by a great many candles, were 
useful for keeping station and were a means of 
computing direction and speed of other vessels 

The Great Lantern carried by the “ Sovereign 
of the Seas’ (1637), “ would hold ten persons 
to stand upright without shouldering or 
pressing one another.”’ 
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From Boucher’s lovely painting, Duesbury of 
Derby translated this group into exquisite 
porcelain; and generations of connoisseurs 
have praised it for its beauty of form and 
colouring, just as generations of discriminating 
people have praised the unchanging quality of 
Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur”’. 
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CATCHING UP PARK DEER 


Written and Illustrated by G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 
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1.—“* THE EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY OF THE WARNHAM DEER IS WORLD-FAMOUS ” 


to-day than there were fifty years ago, 

there are still quite a number of park 
owners who take a great pride in the quality 
of their deer and who do their utmost to main- 
tain a virile stock by regular introduction or 
exchange of fresh blood from other parks. Few 
parks, however, have the facilities for catching 
up deer, which can be effected either by driving 
them into nets, or wooden enclosures, or by 
enticing them into traps during the winter when 
hunger makes them less wary than usual. Of 
these three methods, if the park is a large one, 
that of driving the deer into an enclosure is 
probably the most satisfactory, for it is by this 
means alone that a complete stocktaking of all 
the deer in the park can be most readily accom- 
plished and with the least chance of injury to 
them. 

No owner takes a keener interest in his 
deer than does Captain C. E. Lucas, of Warnham 
Court, Sussex, and the exceptional quality of 
his herd of red deer (Fig. 1) is world-famous. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the many 
requests he receives for fresh blood far exceed 
the supply available and that late enquiries may 
well have to wait a year to two years before they 
can be met. To meet these demands, an annual 
catch-up and stocktaking is arranged at which 
all beasts under five years old are driven into 
an enclosure where they can be checked, 
counted, marked, and individuals can be sorted 
out for sending away. 

This annual catch-up is a highly organised 
event, and takes place on the 
second Monday in September. 
There are several reasons for 
the selection of this date. In 
the first case, the older stags, 
that is those above five years 
old, are still keeping separate 
company from the main body 
of hinds, calves, prickets and 
younger stags, and, as will 
be explained later, it is thus 
possible, before the catch-up, 
to separate the herd into these 
two groups. Secondly, the 
calves, except possibly any very 
late comers, will be sufficiently 
strong in both wind and limb 
to stand up toa certain amount 
of buffeting and jostling from 
their older brethren which the 
catch-up unfortunately entails; 
and, finally, with the exception 
of the prickets, all stags in 
normal years should have their 
antlers clean of velvet and 
hardened off, which is most 
desirable when the antlers have 
to be sawn off from those deer 
selected for dispatch elsewhere. 

The two hundred acres of 
Warnham Court park can be con- 
veniently divided, for running 


gee ning: there are far fewer deer-parks 


2.—A FINE STAG 
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through the centre of the park is an iron fence 
in which there are five gaps of from twenty-five 
to forty feet which can be closed when required, 
by iron hurdles mounted on wheels. A few days 
before the catch-up an opportunity is taken to 
move the hinds, calves and young stags, which 
in their youth prefer female company to that 
of the old stags, to the western side of the park, 
and when this has been done the gaps in the 
dividing fence are closed. Should any stags of 
five years old and above be inadvertently let 
into the same part of the park as the hinds, etc., 
they will soon show their eagerness to rejoin 
the older stags by hanging around the dividing 
fence. A suitable opportunity is then awaited 
to remove one or two of the hurdles and let 
them through. 

At one time it was the practice to round up 
all the deer for the annual stocktaking, but 
since it was found that the big stags were so 
liable to cause serious injury to the hinds and 
calves, the practice was stopped and now only 
stags of four years and under, together with the 
hinds and calves, enter the enclosures. Stock is 
taken of the big stags in the park itself and 
their ages ascertained by reading the ear marks 
with the aid of binoculars. 

Ear marks consist of one or two V-shaped 
pieces clipped out of the ear at the catch-up, 
when the calves are about ten weeks old. Each 


year has a different mark. For instance, in 1939 
the calves had a V in the top of the right ear; 
in 1940 a V in the top of the left ear; in 1941 
two V’s in the back of the right ear; and in 





FROM WARNHAM COURT 


1942 there was but a single V in the back of 
the right ear. And so it is continued for 
each year, with different marks each time, 
which can include an additional or solitary 
one as required by slightly clipping the top 
off either ear. The 1945 calves were lucky, for 
they received no marks at all. At first one 
would imagine that the ears would be unduly 
disfigured by these marks, but the older the 
beasts become the less noticeable are the marks, 
especially in the stags, and a good glass is 
required to read off the ages. 

On the day appointed zero hour for Oper- 
ation Catch-up is 7 a.m., and the first stage is 
to drive the deer into a small 2-acre paddock. 
For this purpose two or three cars are used to 
move them forward in the required direction 
and seven or eight men are posted at various 
points to try to prevent them breaking back. 
I say “‘ try to prevent,’ for once a pigheaded 
old hind makes up her mind she is going to 
break back (and it is always an old hind that 
takes the lead) nothing on this earth will pre- 
vent her from leading the rest of the deer back 
through the line of drivers, and beasts have 
been known to leap over the bonnet of a follow- 
ing car in their eagerness to follow their leader. 

The normal routine is to drive the deer 
anti-clockwise around the outer fence, but if this 
manoeuvre should fail after two or three 
attempts, a reverse movement will often lead 
to success. Immediate success, however, has its 
disadvantages, for fresh beasts in the pens are 
more liable to cause injury to themselves or 
others than blown deer, so 
three or four abortive attempts 
at driving the deer into the 
paddock are all to the good. 

Once they are in the 
paddock, the entrance is closed 
with mobile hurdles similar to 
those used elsewhere in the 
park, and over the whole length 
of the 10-ft.-high fencing now 
separating the deer from the 
main park sacks are hung in 
order to prevent them trying 
to rush back through the now 
blocked-up entrance. The next 


stage is to drive the deer 
from the paddock into the 
enclosure. 


In the south-east corner of 
the paddock are the enclosures 
and pens. An enclosure measures 
approximately nine by thirty 
yards, and, by means of double 
doors, is capable of being 
divided into three sections. The 
entrance to the three stock- 
taking pens is in the centre 
section, and although the first 
step on getting the deer into 
the enclosure is to divide 
them into as near three equal 
parties as possible, eventuallv all 
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deer must pass through the centre section to reach the pens. 
Each of the three pens, measuring approximately 
9 ft. by 4 ft., is served by a communicating passage of 
similar width, which at one end has an exit into the 
park and at the other communicates into the rest house 
—a small covered enclosure for temporarily housing all 
deer selected for sending away. Adjoining the pens is a 
small @ffice from which Captain Lucas controls the whole 
proceedings. 

Once the deer are in the paddock, provided they 
have had a good run round the park, it does not take 
long to move them into the enclosure. This is done by 
men on foot, and once the old hind which has taken it 
upon her shoulders to be leader makes up her mind to 
enter the enclosure, the rest quietly follow her. The 
outer gate is then closed and there will then be about 
130 to 140 deer within. 

On finding themselves trapped in the narrow limits 
of the enclosure, the deer are inclined at first to crowd 
into one corner (Fig. 3), and it is then that the calves 
may receive injury by being trapped under the mass of 
heavier deer all trying to find some exit. Furthermore, 
when deer are in such restricted quarters, there is always 
the danger that a stag may have his head forced down 
by the mass of deer around, and, in trying to free himself, 
gash those around, sometimes with fatal results. However, 
provided the deer are given a little time to settle down 
before being sorted out for penning, casualties seldom 3.—THE DEER ARE AT FIRST INCLINED TO CROWD ON TOP OF ONE | 
occur, and Captain Lucas takes every possible precaution ANOTHER IN THE ENCLOSURE, AND IT IS THEN THAT THE CALVES 
to reduce the possibility of these unavoidable hazards MAY RECEIVE INJURY 








to a minimum; in fact, it is rare indeed that 
any serious harm befalls the deer. 

Before penning up commences, the bulk of 
the deer in the enclosures will be split into 
as nearly three equal lots as is possible and the 
doors separating each section closed. The deer 
are now ready for penning up before checking 
and marking, and those in the centre section, 
numbering about forty, will be handled first. 

Not all this number can be accommodated 
in the pens at one time, so the deerkeeper first 
separates about a dozen beasts and with the aid 
of a pole coaxes them through the door leading 
into the pens. As soon as sufficient deer have 
entered, the door is closed. Most of the deer, 
once inside the pen building, generally crowd 
into one small pen, so the deerkeeper’s next task 
is to separate them into the various pens, trying 
as much as possible to put any three-or-four- 
year-old stag in a pen by himself; calves and 
hinds will be allotted others. 

The deer are now ready for stocktaking. 
The calves are first examined and the number of 
each sex called out by the deerkeeper to Captain 
Lucas, who enters up the details in his record 
book. Thev are then marked with the appro- 
priate mark of the vear, which is done by 
folding the ear and quickly snicking a V out 
or the top off with a pair of scissors. Pain does 
not appear to be caused bv this operation, for 
although the ear bleeds slightly for a short 
time the calves normally make no sound. 
Occasionally, however, a calf, on being held by 
the keeper will shout out before he is touched, 
vet be quite silent when the ear is snicked. 
Immediatelv after marking, the calves are liber- 
ated into the park again. Verv late calves will 
have a small piece snicked off the tip of both 
ears as an indication that they 
should be killed during the winter, 
for it has been found that late 
calves seldom survive a hard winter. 

Hinds are next examined to 
see if they are milkers or yeld, and 
their ages called out to Captain 
Lucas. Yeld hinds (those that have 
not calved that summer, and very 
few in number) will normally be 
ear-marked for killing when the 
winter hind shooting takes place. 
Those hinds that are selected for 
sending away are turned into the 
rest-house; the others are released 
into the park bv means of a sliding 
doorat the end of the communicating 
passage. Occasionally deer are rather 
apprehensive about re-entering the 
park, but a persuasive slap on the 
backside will soon dispel any doubts, 
and once outside they nearly always 
give one or two high bounds into 
the air before trotting off (Fig. 4). 
They seldom, however, travel far 
before stopping to have a last look 


back, but, their curiosity satisfied, they waste no 
time in seeking the eastern side of the park. 

The stags next come up for attention, and 
require rather more careful and tactful handling 
than the hinds. If two stags are in one pen, they 
will have to be separated by the deerkeeper, 
who uses the detachable pendoor, a light type 
of hurdle, either as a shield, should the stag 
prove troublesome, or as an aid to separate the 
two beasts. Very seldom, however, do stags 
display any viciousness, but not so the ladies, 
which quite often bite or kick out at the deer- 
keeper with their forefeet. 

The stags are examined in much the same 
way as the hinds, except that if they are 
selected for sending away their antlers will have 
to be sawn off before they are turned out in the 
rest house. This has to be done both to facilitate 
handling in the dispatch crates and also to 
minimise the chance of injury in transit, for 
should the pedicle become broken, permanent 
disfigurement results. 

While in the pens the prickets are far more 
nervous than the three- or the four-year-olds, 
and in consequence the removal of their antlers 
is always a ticklish operation. Before the antlers 
are sawn off, the stag’s head has to be secured 
by a rope to the side of the pen. This is accom- 
plished by the deerkeeper mounting a platform 
which runs directly above the pens. The stag 
is manceuvred until its hindquarters are towards 
the deerman and directly below him. Then, 
with the aid of a hooked stick, a looped rope is 
dropped over his antlers and, when in position 
below the coronets, drawn tight. The loose end 
of the rope is then passed through a space in 
the side of the pen and pulled until the stag’s 





4—THOSE BEASTS THAT ARE NOT FOR SENDING AWAY 
ARE RETURNED TO THE PARK, AND SHOW THEIR JOY 
BY INDULGING IN SOME SHADOW-JUMPING 


head is drawn tight up against the side of the 
pen. A loose hurdle is held alongside the stag, so 
as to force the remainder of his body up against 
the penside and so prevent him struggling. 
While in this position, both antlers are sawn off 
directly above the coronet, but below the brow 
points, and, as when their ears are being 
clipped, the deer generally make no sound. 
Occasionally, however, a beast, generally a 
pricket, will give vent to a kind of bark, but 
fright more than pain probably accounts for 
this. Provided the antlers are clean of velvet, 
there is no loss of blood following their removal, 
but prickets are seldom clean by the date of the 
catch-up and although blood at first issues from 
the stumps, it soon congeals. Though there is 
little danger of infection, a solution of disin- 
fectant tar is sometimes daubed on the stumps 
as a precautionary measure. 

After the antlers have been removed a 
coloured tape is tied round the stumps, just 
below the coronet, to denote to what new park 
the animal is to be delivered. The stags are 
then turned into the rest house along with the 
other deer for dispatch. 

As soon as all the deer in the centre section 
of the enclosure have been dealt with, those in 
the other two sections are handled in identical 
manner, entry to the pens for all being via the 
centre section, which is fitted with two stout 
posts behind which the keepers can take refuge 
should the occasion arise. 

By 5 p.m. all the deer in the enclosure 
should have been dealt with and, apart from 
those in the rest house, all the remainder will 
have been released into the park. The deer in 
the rest house are then turned out into the 
enclosure and fed with hay. The 
following day they will be driven 
back into the pens to await crating 
for the journey to their new destin- 
ation. The crates are placed outside 
the exit door of the pen shed and each 
deer is coaxed into a separate crate. 

In the 1947 catch-up 32 stags, 
62 hinds and 43 calves, totalling 
137 beasts, passed through the pens 
and from this total ten hinds and 
nine stags were selected for sending 
away. The whole operation, apart 
from crating-up, was accomplished 
in just under ten hours and it is 
doubtful if any other method could 
have completed the job so efficiently 
in sucha short time. The catch-up is 
supervised by Captain Lucas, whose 
sole concern is for the safety of his 
deer. It speaks highly for his organ- 
isation that this large number of deer 
were safely returned to the park or 
crated for their new destination 
with but one casualty—a pricket 
which damaged its pedicle. 
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Your ‘ Straight-Eight’ Daimler 


The superb Daimler chassis forms the basis 


of the world’s most noble cars. It offers all 


the dignity of a State coach, and all the 


luxury of a Pullman — and such speed and 


ease of handling that it has even been com- 


pared to a sports car! Please write for details. 


—with the famous Fluid Transmission 
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CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN HIRE SERVICE 


Modern saloon cars with chauffeurs 
are available day and night for business 
or professional purposes or in an 
emergency. Contract Terms for long- 
period hire can be arranged, enabling 
you to have a car and chauffeur at 
your command constantly. 
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model saloon cars. 
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NEW BOOKS 








LOST CHARMS OF 
THE VILLAGE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS FLORA THOMPSON 
M gained an appreciative 

audienge for her trilogy of 
books that were finally published under 
the title Lark Rise to Candleford. They 
showed her to be an exceptionally 
sensitive recaller and recorder of 
English village life as it existed before 
disruption fell upon its ancient pattern. 
That mankind cannot exist without 
an agricultural population is a truism 
so staring you in the face that one 
would be ashamed to write it if it were 
not clear that, even now, there are 
those who have failed to apprehend it. 
But the truism is there, and thus it is 
only a matter of time before a new 
pattern is devised for the village. 
What it will be we cannot yet know; 


that geese had a nasty way of stretch- 
ing out their necks and hissing at small 
girls. When they had passed and she 
had ventured out of the field, she found 
the wet road patterned all over with 
webbed footprints, and that pleased 
her. She was one of those children 
who notice such things.”’ 

It reminds us of one of Thomas 
Hardy’s loveliest lyrics : 


And will any say when my bell of 
quittance is heard in the gloom, 
And a crossing breeze cuts a 
pause in its outrollings, 
Till they rise again, as they were a 
new bell’s boom, 
He hears it not now, but used to 
notice such things ? 


YUBA AUAAAAAAAACAMAAAAAAAMAA 


STILL GLIDES THE STREAM. By Flora Thompson 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


THE MEMOIRS OF PONTIUS PILATE. By C. M. Franzero 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 
SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Captain Joshua Slocum 
(Hart-Davis, 8s. 6d.) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 33. By Christopher Sykes 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 


BPAPAPAAAAAAAA AWA AAWMAAMADMMMMMM 


but one thing is certain: that the 
ancient mould is broken and cannot 
be repaired. 

Thus it is important to the social 
historian that the men and the 
manners shaped in that mould should 
be memorialised by those who still 
have memory of them. What made 
Miss Thompson’s trilogy notable was 
that the memorial was also a work of 
art; and it is this which gives distinc- 
tion, too, to her new book, Still Glides 
The Stream (Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d.). 


A SCHOOLMISTRESS COMES 
HOME 

The author puts us down at the 
beginning in an Oxfordshire village of 
to-day. Miss Charity Finch, who has 
been away, following the calling of a 
schoolmistress since her youth, 
returns, in her retirement, to see again 
the place in which she had grown up. 
““Though she was by no means aged 
as age is considered to-day, her own 
life had bridged the old and the new 
worlds, and now, while appreciating 
the new resources and rejoicing in the 
new opportunities and new freedoms, 
she could still look back on the past 
with loyal affection. The world of her 
childhood had been a narrow world, 
inhabited by simple people whose lives 
had been restricted by poverty and 
other hardships and deprivations; yet 
it had held something of beauty, of 
unselfconscious simplicity and down- 
right integrity that seemed to her 
worthy of remembrance.”’ 

And so Miss Finch remembers, 
and here is the record of what comes 
back to her out of the years when the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties were over- 
lapping. There is a charming moment 
when the child Charity watches a 
flock of geese go by on a misty Septem- 
ber morning. She crept ‘“‘ between the 
lower rails of a field gate. for she knew 


Miss Charity Finch-Thompson 
has, for her most enviable gift, this 
remembering of little lovely things 
with a clear-cut clarity; and this 
remembering is not confined to “‘pic- 
tures’’ but extends to embrace the 
things we call human beings. Her 
book is lively with all the dvamatis 
persone of old-time village life: the 
vet. and the parson, the postman and 
the school-teacher, the workers in the 
fields and the folk of the ‘‘ big house.”’ 
We see them in the little dramas of 
everyday life, and we become more and 
more aware that the way in which one 
of the author’s phrases chimes with a 
verse by Hardy is not accidental. This 
is the very stuff of Hardy’s novels: 
the raw material out of which, with 
the extra endowment of creative 
genius, he was able to frame his 
comedy and his tragedy. 

Seeing that this book traverses 
the time of the trilogy, one would be 
justified in having some fear of repeti- 
tion. The fear is groundless. These 
are new coins if struck from the lovely 
mint that gave the earlier gold. In- 
deed, the best one can say of this new 
work is that it reminds us of the old. 


DID PONTIUS PILATE 
FORGET? 


The late W. P. Crozier, who was 
for many years editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, gave us a collection 
of suppositious Letters of Pontius 
Pilate, and now Mr. C. M. Franzero, 
already known as an excellent novelist, 
gives us suppositious The Memoirs of 
Pontius Pilate (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). There is only one point at 
which Pilateimpacts upon the imagina- 
tion of most of us: for ever and for 
ever we shall not cease to be fascinated 
by the man who washed his hands or 
fail to ask ourselves whether that 
moment was but an official occasion 


slip 
Pilz 
cau 
The 





wiped from the slate of memory by the 
successive drudgery of the Civil Service 
or whether it remained, sharp, vital 
and questioning. 

I suppose the most famous written 
word on the matter remains Anatole 
France’s The Procurator of Judea, in 
which Pilate, reminded in his retire- 
ment of the case of Jesus, says that he 
cannot recall it. In these ‘‘Memoirs,”’ 
Mr. Franzero makes him remember it 
sharply enough. He gives us a full 
account of the matter, and says, rather 
cheaply : ‘‘I am but a man—and few 
men I know could be described as 
heroic, and certainly none in the Civil 
Service.”’ Thus it was that ‘‘when I 
had to choose between my personal 
safety and that of an obscure Jew” 
there was no reason to doubt the issue. 


CONFLICT OF OPINION 


But Mr. Franzero has let Pilate’ 


slip out of the net a bit too slickly. 
Pilate has told us earlier of the stir 
caused by the resurrection of Lazarus. 
The Jewish Sanhedrin was in great 
perplexity—‘‘and I could well believe 
it. The miracle was true, it could not 
be denied. Who was there to prevent 
the populace from calling him a holy 
prophet and their King?’’ Now rais- 
ing men from the dead is not exactly 
an occupation for casual amateurs. 
If a man of Pilate’s legal mind and 
training, in possession of the evidence, 
decides that ‘‘the miracle was true,”’ 
he is certainly entitled to tell us on one 
page that this accounted for the popu- 
lar enthusiasm, but he is not also 
entitled to dismiss Jesus a few pages 
later as ‘‘an obscure Jew.’’ Mr. 
Franzero has tripped here in his pre- 
sentation of the character of Pilate. 
He might well, in the moment of self- 
exculpation, when he washed his 
hands, have called Jesus an obscure 
Jew, whatever he had previously 
thought of him; but, writing his 
memoirs in later years, a man of subtle 
mind would have taken care to iron 
out either the one opinion or the 
other. 

For the rest, the book does not 
spare us details of the more disgusting 
amusements of decadent emperors. 


A SAILING CLASSIC 


In his recently published A Capful 
of Wind, Mr. Aubrey de Selincourt, 
writing of good books about sailing, 
mentions Captain Joshua Slocum’s 
Sailing Alone Around the World. It is 
good to see that this old classic is now 
republished by Rupert Hart-Davis 
(8s. 6d.). It was in the nineties of last 
century that Captain Slocum was 
made a present of a rotting sloop called 
the Spray. She was propped up in a 
field in New Bedford, and the astonish- 
ing man, already with much remark- 
able sailing to his credit, ‘‘made her 
over,’’ practically creating a new ship 
with hisown hands. Perhaps ancestry 
had something to do with it. He says 
of his father that ‘‘he was the sort of 
man who, if wrecked on a desolate 
island, would find his way home, if he 
had a jack-knife and could find a tree.”’ 
When Slocum had finished with the 
Spray she was 36 feet 9 inches long 
over all, 14 feet 2 inches wide, and 
4 feet 2 inches deep in the hold. She 
was nine tons net. 

This was the boat in which he 
sailed alone round the world, much of 
the time with the tiller lashed and 
himself sleeping below. The last thing 
you must think is that Slocum was a 
foolhardy adventurer. He was a man 
“born in the breezes, and I had 
Studied the sea as perhaps few men 
have studied it... . From the decks of 
stout ships in the worst gales I had 
made calculations as to the size and 
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sort of ship safest for all weather and 
all seas.’’ 

The Spray was that sort of ship, 
and this racy, modest account of her 
voyage will be found irresistible by 
anyone who has ever twisted a 
halliard round a belaying-pin. 


LOVE THWARTED BY 
CONVENTION 


Mr. Christopher Sykes’s novel 
Answer to Question 33 (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
has a splendid beginning that seemed 
to me to peter out rather feebly at the 
end. The narrator, Kirkby, was a 
poor neighbour of the Earl of Brid- 
lington. He grew up in intimate 
friendship with the Earl’s daughter 
Caroline, and there was always 
between them the tension of love 
denied fruition by conventions of caste. 
It is in rebellion against caste that 
Caroline’s story develops. She grows 
up to long for liberty and to find it 
with the most deplorable people. One 
of her many lovers was a dope- 
peddler. She turns into the sort of 
person that convention calls upon us 
to loathe, and the most remarkable 
thing Mr. Sykes achieves is that we do 
not loathe her. The author has per- 
formed a great feat of understanding 
and of inducing understanding in his 
reader. 

The story of Kirkby’s relationship 
with Caroline passes over into his 
relationships with a nondescript 
woman named Donna Isabella, whom 
he met when a staff officer in Egypt 
during the recent war. Donna Isa- 
bella, an anti-Fascist, had an un- 
balanced admiration for England, like 
that of some women for the men they 
are tomarry. Often enough they are 
disillusioned by marriage, but fortu- 
nately they don’t*fly into a tantrum 
and go off with the man next door. 
Disillusioned, Isabella ran off with 
Communism and, unlike most un- 
Russian Communists, went to live in 
Moscow. But I felt she didn’t matter 
much. The book is notable for the 
nostalgic splendour of its opening. 
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BIRDS AND THE CAMERA 


HERE are many approaches to 

the study of birds and many angles 
from which the camera may be brought 
to bear on them. Mr. A. F. Park, in 
Making Friends With Birds (Chatto and 
Windus, 21s.), approaches, camera in 
hand, from an unusual angle, namely 
that of the tamed wild bird. One is 
well used to the fine pictures obtained 
from the hiding tent at the nest, but 
here is a collection of particularly good 
photographs, concerning which the 
author observes that he has never 
used a hide. He goes on to say: 
“to observe intimately one must 
approach closely . . . the basic principle 
is to ‘make friends’ with the birds by 
winning their confidence.” 

Of all his “‘friendly’’ pictures not 
one pleased me more than the portrait 
of a robin on the hand enjoying a meal 
of moistened breadcrumbs. 

Mr. G. K. Yeates’s approach to 
bird life is on the contrary definitely 
that of the hide, which has enabled him 
to take many first-class portraits not 
only of rare birds in the outer wilds 
but of these birds going about their 
most private concerns in happy 
ignorance of a near-by human 
presence. In the latest volume from 
his pen and camera, Bird Haunts in 
Northern Britain (Faber, 25s.), Mr. 
Yeates gives us the results of his visits 
to northern Britain and in particular 
the north of Scotland. 

Short-eared owl, black-throated 
diver, greenshank, dotterel, and red- 
necked phalarope, birds of moor, loch, 
mountain and marsh, these and many 
others are here described and _ por- 
trayed with skilful pen and even more 
skilful camera. FRANCES PITT. 
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- Fordson 
PRICES REDUCED ? 


i 


In answer to the Government’s appeal, and as a still further contri- 
bution to the Nation’s prosperity, Ford Motor Company Ltd., 
have reduced the prices of Vehicles, Tractors and Implements. 





Here is the list of Tractor and Implement reductions. 
FORDSON MAJOR OLD NEW OLD NEW 
ee yen | with Steel £ s.d. £s.d. 2 Furrow General Pur- £s5.d. £4. 

Yheels and Spade lugs, pose Long Controls 62 00 59 00 
without Steering Brakes 237 100 226 00 3 Furrow General Pur- 
Land Utility with Rub- pose Long Controls 75 00 Tl 0@ 
ber Tyres and Steering 2 Furrow Semi-Digger 
Brakes 296 00 281 00 Short Controls 59100 56100 
Row Crop, Steel Wheels 3 Furrow Semi-Digger 
and Spade Lugs, with Short Controls 72100 68100 
Steering Brakes 255 00 242 00 2 Furrow Semi-Digger 
Row Crop, Rubber Long Controls 62100 59100 
Tyres, with Steering be urrow Semi-Digger 
Brakes _ 300 OO 285 00 ng Controls 75100 T1100 
Industrial, Rubber Fordson rear end tool- 
Tyres, Petrol, Brakes, barwithCultivatorTines 
Starter, less cab 395 00 375 00 (General Purpose) 31100 3% 60 
heme Awad end tool- 
wit tivator Tines 
IMPLEMENTS (Rowcrop) g3II00 30 00 
Elite Trailing Plough ¢ Rear Seilibier with Ridg- 
2 Furrow General Pur- ing Bodies 43100 41 00 
pose Short Controls 59 00 5600 Front toolbar’ with 
3 Furrow General Pur- Covering Bodies 32 00 30 00 
pose Short Controls 72 00 6800 Steerage Hoe 40 00 3800 
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SCIENTIFIC DESIGN NOW DOES AWAY 
WITH OLD-FASHIONED DRUDGERY 


These amazing post-war Hoes, the JALO MAJORS, have banished for 
good the toil and aches of hand-hoeing for thousands of happy users. 
YOU, too, cn REMOVE WEEDS AT WALKING PACE—or 
CULTIVATE, RAKE and PLOUGH (in cultivated ground). One 
man can do the work of six in one day. Sturdy and rigid, yet light 
enough for boy or girl to handle. Tested under all conditions, it will 
give a life-time of labour-saving service. One-piece tubular steel 
handles : steel disc wheels (non-clog) with rubber tyres : angle steel 
tool-frame : tools of finest Sheffield steel, oil tempered and hardened. 
Yours within a week if you order NOW. PRICE, 

including pair 6’’ Hoes and carriage: Single-wheel, 
£4 40: Twin-wheel, £6 6 0. Cash with order only. 

We KNOW you will be delighted. Name, address and 

nearest Station in Block letters please. j 


Sako maior Hoes \ 4 


ENJOY 1948 HOEING 


Sole Makers: _J. T. LOWE Ltd., Longham 7, Wimborne, 
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THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED - SEVENOAKS - KENT 
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FARMING NOTES 





MORE PIGS AND 
POULTRY 


returns now issued by the Ministry 

of Agriculture that the numbers of 
pigs and poultry in England and Wales 
are beginning to pick up again. We 
have a long way to go yet before these 
two sections of British farming can be 
said to be contributing anything like 
their tull share to the nation’s food and 
to balancing overseas payments. This 
spring we have 215,000 breeding sows 
against 133,000 a year ago. The June, 
1938, figure was 433,000. The increase 
in the numbers of breeding sows is the 
best indication of a forward trend in 
pig production. We have more poultry 
too this spring, with a total of 
37 million against 28 million a year 
ago. These increases are, I guess, 
mostly on general farms. In some 
cases farmers have anticipated the 
official ruling that they may keep for 
livestock feeding up to 20 per cent. of 
the barley and wheat they grow. This 
concession does not operate officially 
until after the harvest of 1948, but the 
inspectors of the Ministry of Food who 
are now busy visiting farms are find- 
ing in barns a surprisingly big pro- 
portion of last year’s corn and at the 
same time an increase in the numbers 
of pigs and poultry kept. It is getting 
past the time when the farmer can say 
that these stores of grain are reserved 
for seed, and in some cases police court 
proceedings are to be taken by the 
Minister of Food. There is, of course, 
nothing illegal in keeping a substantial 
part of the wheat and barley crops 
until the end of the season. Indeed, 
the fixed prices are so graduated as to 
encourage this. The mills need a 
supply of English grain in May, June 
and July as well as in the autumn. 
The incriminating evidence for which 
the Minister’s inspectors are looking is 
sound wheat and barley which has 
been ground for feeding to pigs, or 
whole wheat that is being fed to 
poultry. But does this indiscretion 
amount to a serious crime when the 
extra pigs fattened or eggs laid are 
being sold through recognised channels 
for general consumption? I see that 
official statistics show that world 
wheat stocks are better now than at 
any time since the war. The 1948 
wheat crops in the main exporting 
countries are above average, and more 
wheat has also been planted in Europe, 
so that the crop harvested should 
certainly exceed the low levels of the 
past two years. 


World Wheat Agreement 
ARMERS here as well as in the 
main wheat-exporting countries 

have an interest in the five-year wheat 

agreement recently signed by the dele- 
gates attending the International 

Wheat Council in Washington. Three 

of the chief exporting countries, 

Canada, America and Australia, have 

agreed to supply 500,000,000 bushels 

a year on the settled scale of prices. 

Argentina and Russia remain outside. 

Under the terms of the pact a price 

limit of 2 dollars a bushel will be 

placed on exported wheat, while a 

minimum of 1.50 dollars will operate 

for 1948-9 and a 10-cent reduction will 
be imposed annually until 1953, when 
the minimum will stand at 1.10 dollars. 

In other words, wheat growers here 

and abroad can count on a world 

wheat price of not less than 5s. 6d. 

a bushel until 1953. This agreement 

is the result of many years of work and 

it has yet to be ratified by govern- 
ments. I recall that at last year’s 
conference of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers opinion 
was unanimous that, of all the agri- 
cultural commodities for which an 
international multilateral agreement 
would be suitable, wheat was out- 


I: is cheering to find in the March 





standing. Indeed, if agreement could 


‘ statement 








not be got on wheat there was little 
hope of stable world prices for any 
other farm crop. No doubt when 
I.F.A.P. meets again in Paris op 
May 19, the farmer delegates from 
almost every country in the world will 
seek to build on this foundation. 


Milk and Calves 


URING March more than 110 
million gallons of milk were sold 

off farms in England and Wales. This 
is the highest figure ever recorded for 
March, and is 23 million gallons more 
than the month’s total in 1939. This 
comes from the Milk 
Marketing Board. In making a com. 
parison with pre-war days it is well to 
remember that many more farmers are 
to-day producing milk for sale, and 
fewer in the West and North of 
England and in Wales are using milk 
for calf-rearing. Before the war we 
had almost exactly the same number 
of calves as we have to-day, while the 
total number of cattle has increased 
considerably. The first results of the 
new calf-rearing subsidy shown by the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s latest returns 
are disappointingly small. We had 
1,351,000 calves in England and Wales 
a year ago, and now we have 1,387,000. 
Frankly I am appalled at the likely 
cost of administering this calf subsidy. 
Mr. Tom Williams has stated that the 
taxpayers’ bill for administrative costs, 
including the earmarking of calves, is 
reckoned at £375,000 in a full year. 
For the whole of the United Kingdom 
the cost is likely to be £500,000 at 
least. This, of course, is on top of 
the actual subsidy for rearing calves 
satisfactorily to six months of age, 







































Farming in Cornwall 


HAVE enjoyed reading Mr. John 

Laity’s Profitable Ley Farming 
(Crosby Lockwood, 15s.), in which he 
gives an outright account of his farm- 
ing practice in Cornwall and denounces 
some of the cherished theories so often 
advanced by the technicians who do 
not farm for themselves. Mr. Laity is 
a disciple of. Mr. Robert H. Elliot, 
whose Clifton Park system of ley farm- 
ing has over many years brought 
fertility and better standards of hus- 
bandry to many thousands of acres of 
poor land in Northumberland and 
elsewhere. But Mr. Laity’s farm is on § 
good land, and he has developed the 
ley system not only to store up 4 
reserve of fertility for cropping, but to 
form high feeding pastures. He be 
lieves that to have livestock feeding of 
growing crops where grown is always 
more profitable than keeping livestock 
on foods that have to be harvested and 
stored and then fed by hand. He finds 
that where the proper grasses are sown 
stock will eat them readily at any state 
of their growth. He does not mind 
letting the growth of the pasture 
get away considerably, following 
round with stock as it suits him 
He has no use for the chain harrow 
used to spread cattle droppings. He 
calls it a foul, insanitary practice that 
may be one of the worst ways 
spreading disease. By putting the 
chain harrow over the pasture the 
excrement is dragged all over the fieli 
and no part escapes. If left to Natur 
the animal instinctively avoids such 
danger. Mr. Laity assures his fellow 
farmers that they will get as big a yiell 
of grass by not using the chain harrow 
as by doing so. Nor does he believe ii 
the cultivation of pastures. There 
only one cultivator for a bad pasture 
and that is the plough. Mr. Laity fits 
in potatoes, spring cabbage and broc 
coli as well as wheat and dredge cor! 
into his rotation with the leys. Here 
indeed is a productive farm. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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NAILSEA COURT 
SOLD 


on high ground above rich 
Somerset pasture-land ten 
miles to the south-west of Bristol, has 
been sold. In common with many of 
the old manor houses of England, 
Nailsea does not conform to any one 
rticular style of architecture, but 
exhibits features of the builders’ craft 
varying from the Gothic and the 
Jacobean to the restoration work, 
undertaken early in this century, by 
Mr. Arthur Stratton for Lieut.-Com- 
mander C. E. Evans, the late owner, 
who acquired the property in 1906. 
So tenderly did Mr. Stratton handle his 
subject that he was able to effect 
many necessary modern improve- 
ments without in any way impairing 
the character of the house. 


N AILSEA COURT, which stands 


EARLY HISTORY 


RIGINALLY a dependency of the 

near-by manor of Wraxhall, Nail- 
sea, none the less, had its own manorial 
rights, for, in 1327, the estate was 
leased by Elias le Frye to Walter de 
Chaney, subject to “‘suit at my Court 
at Naylsy.”’ The lease was of short 
duration, for in 1331 le Frye sold the 
property to Robert De La More, to 
whose descendents—known more often 
as the Bythemores—the house owes 
its strong Gothic element. The failure 
of the Bythemore male line in the 
reign of Edward VI meant that Nail- 
sea passed by marriage to the Perceval 
family, and George Perceval’s mar- 
riage to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Edward Bampfylde, of Poltimore, was 
one of considerable significance. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
LIZABETH BAMPFYLDE came 
of a_ great family. The 
Perceval historian wrote in the 18th 
century: “By this Marriage a very 
great Descent in Blood, accrued to this 
family, from so many Sovereign 
Houses in Europe, and great Families, 
that we may be well excused in giving 
a short Account of them.”’ 

But George Perceval had looked 
for more than patrician blood in his 
wife, for, her two brothers being pre- 
sumed dead, Elizabeth was heiress to 
a great estate. Unfortunately, his 
hopes were not realised, for “‘on a 
sudden appeared a Man, who stiled 
himself Richard Bampfylde, the 
second son of the late Sir Edward 
Bampfylde, by Elizabeth Wadham. 
This Man gaining a Woman, who pre- 
tended to have been his Nurse, she 
swore positively that she knew him 
to be the Person he affirmed himself 
to be, by certain Marks upon his. Body, 
which tallied exactly with those of 
that Richard Bampfylde she had 
formerly nursed. And such was the 
Weight of this evidence, that however 
suspicious it might seem, the said 
Richard Bampfylde, who had been 
employed in the Lowest Offices in Life, 
in the Family of a private Gentleman, 
and was at the Time of this Claim, 
no better than a Huntsman in the 
same House, obtained possession of the 
Estate.” 


VISITED BY JUDGE JEFFERIES 
EORGE PERCEVAL sold Nail- 
sea, in 1582 to Richard Cole, a 

wealthy Bristol merchant, and a hun- 

dred years later the estate passed to 

Major Nathaniel Wade, an officer in 

Monmouth’s militia. The gallant 

major was arrested after the Battle of 

Sedgemoor and was one of the many 

condemned to death by the infamous 

Judge Jefferies, who, tradition has it, 

visited Nailsea in search of rebels. 

Nathaniel Wade, however, was par- 

doned by James II and eventually 

the house came into the possession of 
the late Lieut.-Commander Evans, 


himself a relation of the Wade family, 
until the other day, when it was sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
to a client of Messrs. Sturge and Sons, 
of Bristol. 


TWO-THIRDS OF 
LITTLEHAMPTON FOR SALE 


T the time of writing negotiations 
are still in progress for the sale, 
by private treaty, of two-thirds of the 
town of Littlehampton, Sussex. The 
property, which comprises approxi- 
mately 850 commercial, residential 
and other properties with an estimated 
gross rental of £14,200 a year, was 
offered as a single lot by Messrs. 
Hillier, Parker, May and Rowden at 
an auction held a fortnight ago in 
London, but was withdrawn at 
£485,000, and it is understood that 
the present negotiations are being 
conducted with parties who had been 
interested in the property before the 
auction. The bulk of the estate, which 
has since been added to, was pur- 
chased from the Duke of Norfolk in 
1940. 


WHEN THE SUN SHINES 


— AND AFTER 


HE late spring and early summer 

is, invariably, a busy time for 
the estate agent. The reason is not far 
to seek. Properties of all kinds—parti- 
cularly country houses—look their 
best when the sun is shining and 
thoughts of winter are far away. I well 
remember, in the summer of 1939, 
renting a luxurious bungalow set in 
idyllic surroundings. Built (as I after- 
wards discovered to my cost) as a 
city man’s week-end retreat wherein 
he could indulge his passion for garden- 
ing, fitted with every conceivable type 
of electrical device, and conveniently 
placed for the purpose of military 
training, it seemed, at a time when, 
and in a district where, houses of any 
kind were at a premium, to be too 
good to be true. And so it proved to 
be. When winter came, the cold and the 
damp seeped in through thin walls and 
ill-fitting French windows, water pipes 
burst like shrapnel, the refrigerator 
(the delight of hot summer evenings) 
was regarded with loathing, and the 
serried ranks of electric fires, though 
kept burning day and night, were 
unable to prevent the water from 
freezing in the tooth-glasses. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


ERKHAMPSTEAD PLACE, one 

mile north of the Hertfordshire 
town of the same name, is offered for 
sale with early possession, with two 
cottages and just under thirty acres. 
The house was built about 1580 by Sir 
Edward Carey from materials obtained 
from the ruins of near-by Berkhamp- 
stead Castle, which had been granted 
him by Queen Elizabeth for the yearly 
rent of a red rose. Two-thirds of the 
house was destroyed by fire in 1661, 
but repairs were carried out by John 
Sayer, who held a lease from 1662. 
The property is in the hands of Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner, and Messrs. 
Christopher Rose, of Berkhamsted. 

Baydon Manor, at Ramsbury, on 
the borders of Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
with 720 acres, including three farms, 
is to be auctioned as a whole or in five 
lots by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. Among other properties to be 
offered by the same agents are five 
farms extending to about 600 acres 
near Moretonhampstead, Devon, and 
about 300 acres in and around the 
village of Lifton in the same county. 
The latter sale, which follows the 
death of Commander Bradshaw, 
of Lipton Park, also _ includes 
11 miles of salmon fishing in the River 
Tamar. PROCURATOR. 
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™ “CLIPPER” 


HIGH-SPEED MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
handles the long and the short of it ! 


Lawn-mowing is a pleasure with the * INEXPENSIVE 


revolutionary new “ Clipper.”’ The 1 h.p. 
4-stroke J.A.P. engine combines adequate % TROUBLE-FREE 
%* POWERFUL 


power with low petrol consumption and 
% VERSATILE 


easy manceuvrability ; 
xk EFFORTLESS 













and its first-rate con- 
struction and perform- 
ance are backed by 
exceptional after-sales 


service. In any testof 

comparison, you'll * EFFICIENT 

choose a “‘ Clipper ””— 

for years of dependable * COMPACT 
service. 


% MADE TO LAST 


Write for further 
details now. 


Manufactured by A. J. EMERY & SONS, LTD., Halesowen, Worcs. 











HOME AND EXPORT AGENTS : 
HOLT WHITNEY & COMPANY, Ltd. 
Established 1902. 

DOMINION HOUSE, WHITTALL ST., BIRMINGHAM 4 


Cables: Nauclerus, Birmingham. Telephone : Central 6538. 

















JUST RIGHT for British Agriculture! 


BIG IN POWER 





SMALL IN SIZE - 


THE INTRODUCTION of the Allis-Chalmers HDS, 37 h.p. Diesel 
powered tractor fills a definite need for a small tractor of unusual power and 
easy handling. Features of exceptional value to the busy farmer include a 
1,000 hour servicing which saves time and cost and allows for more continuous 
operation in busy times. Lubricant points reduced in number and made more 
accessible. Comfortable cushioned seat with cushion arm rests to act as 
auxiliary seats. Narrow cowl to provide full view working. Five forward 
speeds and easy reverse. Simplified construction permitting separate and con- 
venient removal of major assemblies when wear does occur. 


The Tw HDS 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR 


Enquire for specification and delivery 

details from 

ALLIS - CHALMERS 

Manufacturing Co. 

TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephone No. : Totton 316! 


Telegraphic address : 
“ Gyrating, Totton”’ 
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arranged for this summer will see a return to elegance with picture 

dresses in the grand manner. The accessories that matter so much— 
the slippers, fine silk stockings, gloves and handbags, all of which are vital 
to a well-groomed appearance—are now available; also the glorious silks 
and other magnificent materials. 

The full-skirted picture frock in gleaming brocade or slipper satin, 
or with an immense skirt made from drifts of tulle, is still the leading 
fashion, but a much slimmer, sleeker line is also beginning to appear, often 
in the form of a tunic dress richly embroidered or draped, and ankle- 
length. At less formal functions the ballet-length dress has appeared 
with success. This has the neatest of waists, generally a black, navy or 
bronze gored full skirt worn over a petticoat and usually a very décolleté 
top with a bolero or jacket in silk matching the skirt that turns it into 
a simple frock that can be worn to the theatre or even to Ascot. With 
the lack of petrol the short skirt has a definite advantage, and nothing 


G eran has crystallised, and the dances and formal evening receptions 
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FORMAL PARTIES 








1948 


(Left) For a formal party; white 

satin with pearl lace inlet in the 

skirt and edging the peplum, and 

black satin with tight boned bodice 

and bertha of cream satin and pearl, 
Norman Hartnell 


Photographs : 
Country LIFE Studio 


shows off a pretty foot and 
ankle, not to mention a pretty 
slipper—of which there are 
many—better than a skirt of 
this length. The bodices of 
these dresses are often in a pale 
colour, chiffon or lamé, tightly 
swathed and draped and 
scooped out to a low round or 
square. Sometimes there is a 
camisole top of broderie anglaise 
threaded with ribbon. 

The lustrous, pure silk 
brocades are very lovely and 
many have the background in 
a pale colour and the design 
brocaded on in ivory satin. The 
designs are simple, the pattern 
being more fluid than the 
damasks, willow leaves or 
sprays of lilies-of-the-valley 
making an all-over rather 
casual pattern. There are also 
stiff silks brocaded all over 
with a tiny motif like a tie silk: 
a minute clover leaf, a star or a 
bow. These silks are especially 
woven on an immensely wide 
loom for the wide skirts. The 
gleaming slipper satins and 
poults make another group of 
lovely dresses. 

Pale off tones of sky blue 
and lavender are seen a lot, but 
darker, unusual colours are also 
making their appearance in 
these plain materials. There is 
a deep slate blue, olive green, 
copper and bronze. Included 
in the Marshall and Snelgrove 
collection of silks for these pic- 
ture dresses are metal brocades 
and gold tissue, a dove grey 
silk woven all over with a deli- 
cate tracery of tiny flowers and 
leaves, an ivory with loops of 
ribbon festooned all over. For 
the short skirts, there are stiff 
inch - striped grosgrains — a 
butterfly wing blue striped with 
cyclamen, navy with silver 
grey, and a brighter blue than navy with fawn stripes. 

Collections of clothes are now being shown for Ascot and the Presen- 
tation parties, and the lawns at Buckingham Palace are likely to resemble 
a painting by Watteau or Boucher if all that the designers have planned 
materialises. Shepherdess straws with ribbons tying them on under the 
chin or streaming down the back, adorable little half-moon bonnets 
frothing with flowers and tulle, accompany the full-skirted panniered 
silks with low fichu necklines. Broderie anglaise frocks with their crisp 
wide skirts looped over their taffeta petticoats or cut in two tiers with 
plain drawstring tops threaded with ribbons have shady leghorns or tulle 
hats, one floppy pink rose in front, the crowns encircled by Gainsborough 
blue velvet ribbons. Charming shepherdess straws in white chip and 
leghorn with a floppy pale pink rose set in the curve in front are shown in 
the display at Debenham and Freebody. They tie under the chin with 
veiling. The summer berets are equally picturesque. There is a chip 

(Continued on page 948) 
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Gud? 


An Elizabeth Arden Salon Treatment is really a rest cure 


for your face and mind as you lie back in relaxed 
repose and surrender to the deft care of a Salon expert. 
PAT, pat, PAT, pat . . . deft fingers move in a rhythmic 


pattern . . . tension untightens . . . taut nerves relax 


. . . facial contours are coaxed into firmness . . . your 
whole face is soothed, refreshed, wakened to smiling beauty ! 
Every moment is individually planned from the first melting 
touch of cleansing cream to the last perfect pat 
of a delicately lovely make-up. 


Elizabeth Arden Treatments may always be enjoyed at— 


BELFAST: Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., 56, Donegall Place. 
BIRMINGHAM : Marshall & Snelgrove, New Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH : Bobby's, The Square. 

BRADFORD : Brown, Muff & Co., Ltd. 

BRISTOL : J. F. Taylor & Son, Ltd., 83, Park Street, Bristol, 1. 
CHESTER : Browns (of Chester), Eastgate Row. 

EDINBURGH : Jenners, Princes Street. 

GLASGOW : Pettigrews, Sauchiehall Street. 

HARROGATE : Marshall & Snelgrove, James Street. 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES : Bentalls, Ltd. 

LEEDS : Marshall & Snelgrove, Bond Street & Park Row. 
LEICESTER : Marshall & Snelgrove (Adderly & Co., Ltd.), Market Place. 
LIVERPOOL : Bon Marche Ltd., Church Streer. 
MANCHESTER : Kendal Milne & Co., Deansgate. 

OXFORD : Elliston & Cavell, Ltd., 4-12, Magdalen Street. 
READING : Heelas, Ltd. 


Ligh Arar 


NEW YORK 25, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1! PARIS 
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Smart, floral striped jumper suit 


at — 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 
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A ballet-length navy-blue grosgrain froc at 
Peter Russell is one of the successes of his col. 
lection. This has a gored skirt, immensely wide 
at the hem, tapering to a closely fitting waist. 
line. The top is plain, neat, the only ornament 
a row of huge white bobbles that edge the cap 
sleeves. Wallace show their suits in dark 
taffetas over dark petticoats with a brilliant 
ruffle of emerald or violet that just emerges at 
the hem of the wide gored skirts. The short 
waisted jackets have a tucker of lace or colour 
at the throat and fasten with jewelled buttons, 
Seams run over the top of sloping shoulders. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs, 


styles altogether, there are printed 
crépe suits with vast pleated skirts 
and short waisted jackets. Some 
of the prints still adhere to the slim 
silhouette, with gores inset into the back 
of the jackets and flaring over slender 
skirts. The taffeta suit with fly-away 
bustle drapery and slim, straight front 
makes a completely different silhouette. 
Here, all detail is concentrated at the 
back, as flares in the dipping jackets, as 
double folded peplums at the back 
of waisted jackets, or by bustles on 
the dresses, bustles that jut out and 
are lifted when one sits down. 
This line is both sophisticated 
and elegant if you have a slim 
figure. The jackets with the 
dipping flares in the back are 
easier for a larger woman and 
equally smart. But the skirt 


Taffeta petticoats gored from the 

waist. (Left) Cyclamen pink with a 

flounce and blue bows ; (right) dark 

green with a plaid ruffle. Debenham 
and Freebody 


must be as slim as a willow-wand and 
mid-calf or even longer. 

Bianca Mosca has an excellent navy 
suit with a mid-calf pleated skirt, and a 
navy jacket cut away in curves in front 
so that it shows the navy and white 
check, tie-silk jumper that is worn under- 
neath. The jumper emerges again with 
a V at the neck. and the same check silk 
makes deep cuffs on the jacket. Without 
the jacket the hip-length silk jumper, 
which has three-quarter length sleeves, 
makes a smart outfit for a hot day 
worn with the kilted skirt. 


straw beret, dented on either side of the front 
with apple blossom tucked into each dent, that 
is worn straight on the head and ties on with a 
mass of crisp white tulle. 


HE half-moon hats are pinned on with 

large hat-pins, flat plaid sailors are given 
under-brims of white grosgrain, and pale 
straws with elliptical saucer brims are filled in 
with enormous cabbage roses. One can only 
hope the sun will shine a lot. 

Crisp dark taffeta suits with wide gored 
skirts and cut-away basqued jackets are less 
ingénu, while, for women who like simpler 





ACROSS 
. This lends colour to the idea that an Irishman 


NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 








Clive Bond 


The Nolepaper 
of 


Qualily and Distineli 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., Fleet Street, E.C.4 











CROSSWORD No. 952 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a _ closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 952, Country Lurz, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on the morning of Wednesday, May 12, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 











(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 951. The winner of this Crosswo 7 
nail =. in the issue of April 30, mill | be anncuneed as a" oi 
’ -—l and 4, Railway station; 9, Consultants; : 
12, Spit; 13, Descent; 15, Seeman: 16, Solemn; 19, peer goer, 
22, Secure; 26, Sejant; 27, Snarled; 28, Edom; 30, Alma; 31, Wensleydale: 
32 and 33, Counterclaimed. DOWN.—1, Redoubt; 2, Lion; 3 Aisles: 
5, Trains; 6, Tots; 7, Neptune; 8, Slack; 9, Carrion crow; 10, Spread eagle: 
13, Daggers; 14, Touched; 17 and 18, Pay-day; 21, Ascetic; 22 Strayed: 
24, Enisle; 25, Freed; 26, Sendal; 29, Mean; 30, Albi, et ‘ 





is contemptuous of a Sapper (5) 

. 15 down birds (6) 

. It has a pretty blossom (6) 

. Or past hope (anagr.) (10) 

. They may leave the victims in tatters (4) 

. Shelter the minister (8) 

. Turns out (6) 

. Not always a blessing to the listener, how- 
ever (3, 4, 2, 3, 3 

. Edward I as an instrument of anti-Scottish 
policy (6) 

. Prerequisite of a tan (8) 

. With 9 across the valley will reveal a school 
4 


. “O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
“Full of the true, the blushful ——” 
—Keats (10) 
. Breed of music (6) 
. Appropriate form of memorial window for 
a doctor? (6) 
. Father or son in Father and Son (5) 


DOWN 
. “The Isles of Greece ! 
“Where burning loved and sung” 
—Byron (6) 
. They spurt through the air (4) 
qa ie” god starts to ask his superior a question 


. Utility wear for rustics, old style (6, 9) 

. This right sounds comforting for the person 
who enjoys it (8) 

. Sombre ride (anagr.) (10) 

. Austen, not Neville Chamberlain (6) 

. Contest or alliance? (5) 

. It takes large men to get into this kind of 
organisation (10) 

- Beginning soundly ends proficient { 

. A distant object costs very little (8) 

. Apportions (6) 

. This dog might be looped for a change instead 
of lopped (6) 

. Two-thirds of a thrill (6) 

. The smell of a row (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 950 is 


Miss M. H. Wilson, 
22, Woodlands Road, 
Barnes, 
London, S.W.13. 
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The prelfiest thing in print. 


Flower-Fresh pafferns 
on cool-colour grounds 
on silk or rayon 


by 
Jacqmar 


16,Grosvenor Street London .W.I. 














She 18 a Beauly Gpecialisr- 








b fs 
=a A Woman 
with 
a Career 


She is a Beauty Specialist and 
believes in looking the part not 
only facially bnt sartorially both 
in business and out of it. It helps 
to create} confidence amongst 
clients and to inspire her with 
confidence in herself. 


So she has turned, like so many 
others to ‘‘Jamedon,’’ whose 
models have the right line with- 
out accentuation, the right fit 
without alteration and the right 
note—without doubt. 


amedon 


: MODEL 
From discriminating 
Fashion Houses 


Tailored in wool face 
cloth, this suit has a 
roll collar, nipped in 
waist and a jacket 
with a tiered effect 
over the slightly pad- 
ded hips of the pencil 
kirt. In Black,Navy 
and Nigger Brown. 


JAMES & GORDON LTD. (Wholesale only) LONDON, W.1. 








wec 


949 


guhide 


FOR TRAVEL 

































Best London-made 
Lady’s Raw Hide 
Case, fitted silver 
and enamel four- 
piece toilet set in 
green, lined rayon, 
with chromium 
lever locks. Size 
oe MA Oe 
Price £254 130 


lf fitted metal 
Petit-Point, 


Price £36 19 9 


Best London-made Raw Hide 
Case, lined linen, with 
chromium lever locks, in the 
following sizes : 


24”x 14” x6} £225 66 
26” x 14)’ x 6?” £28 10 6 
28” x 153”x 72" £32 15 O 
30’x 17” x73” £35 20 


Best London - made 
# Raw Hide Blouse 
} Case, lined spotted 
i} green material, with 
chromium lever 
locks. 


Size 22” x 13” x 7” 
Price £197 46 


Best London - made 
Raw Hide horseshoe- 
shaped Hat Case, 
lined spotted green 
material, with 
chromium lever 
locks. Size 18” x 11” 


Price £24 116 


Debenham & Freebody 


LUGGAGE DEPARTMENT 
LANgham 4444 70-71, WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. | (Debenhams ied.) 
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li You Believe in Britain 


LET’S BE BLUNT ABOUT IT. To-day you 
can betray your country by spending your 
money or cashing your savings unwisely. 


THE NATION IS AT WORK, fighting a war 
against want. If we lose it we shall be 
little better off than if we had lost the war 
against Hitler. Until we win it our great- 
ness as a nation and the security of our 


ro) children’s future cannot be established. 


Pr To INDIA— 
hn the route of the Magic Carpet EVERY TIME WE SAVE LESS and spend 
~*~ London—Geneva—Cairo—Bombay F more we are striking a blow against that 
Mii _—sin sleeper Constellations future. Spending hampers the production 
drive by taking goods off the export market 

—and it encourages inflation. 


IF YOU BELIEVE IN BRITAIN, if you want 


to secure the peace we fought to win, save 


EA TERNATIONAL iis srsy announce time abies to ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


quire for booking yourself or your freight through your Travel Agent or TATA Ltd 18 Grosvenor Place SWI 


PREVENT BROOKLANDS 














MO 
} OF 


your BOND STREET Limited 


& 
FURNISHINGS ee 
A . 
a (thes London ALVIS Distributors 
¢ NEW 14-h.p. ALVIS CHASSIS 


FITTED WITH SPECIAL 
DROPHEAD 4SEATER 
COUPE BY TICKFORD 


< en 


FOR GENTLEMEN & THEIR SONS 


BRANCHES 4ND AGFNTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 


Deliveries now commencing 


AND FOR LADIES TOO! 


a I i d detail 
KE REOOTS: 103, NEW BOND STREET, Wl 


c.s.M. SUMRIE LTD. . SUMRIE HOUSE 4 LEEDS 9 
MAYfair 8351/6. 














eens “mA ioe 
ie 
to nxn CEORCE Vi HYDRAULIC CAR 


BRYANT & MAY'S _||-:2#u 


Maximum Height 1/4 ins. 


M ATCI HES acl 


Price £400 


Order through 
your GARAGE 


British Matches culty ta 
obtaining de- 
livery write : 


—_ — for 
RFOOT 
: _ 7 Tae SKYHI, Led. 
Se a DBeitish HomeS” Skyhi Works 
MAS KERFOOT & CO.LTD BARDSLEY LANCS > WORTON 


Isleworth, 




















WORKS:- LONDON, LIVERPOOL. GLASGOW & LEEDS. 
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EVERYBODY sells to Sanford’s... 


including the best people, the people who know what they’re doing, whether 
they are selling an expensive diamond ornament, selling jewellery and silver 
from probate, selling the silver they are never likely to use, or the Victorian 
ornaments that are in fashion and command a high price. 
scale of Sanford’s business enables them to offer more than anyone else: they 


like the quiet private buying room. You can send to Sanford’s by registered 


post : 





appointment. 
Also—Sanford’s have 
a varied stock of good 
second-hand jewellery 
and silver for sale. 








or a card or telephone call will bring an expert representative by 
The address is 


Street, London, W.1. 


seu» SANFORD’S 


They know the 


325-327, Oxford 


Telephone: Mayfair 6848. 








TAKE THE BROAD VIEW 


USE 


ROSS or KERSHAW 


WIDE FIELD 
PRISMATIC 


BINOCULARS 


ROSS “Steplux’’7x50- - - £41.19. 2 
ROSS “Stepnada’’ 8x30 - - 25... 18.2 
KERSHAW “Olympic’’ 8x30 £26. 4.11 
KERSHAW “Monarch"" 10x40 £31. 0. 0 
All the above are centre focusing. All prices 
include Leather Case 
Four models selected from our large 
stock of New and Secondhand Glasses 
Write for newly published Binocular Catalogue 


es 
8 APPOINTMENT ay TO HM.THE KING 
consin « eataieaee saenae 





WALLACE HEATON LTD 


127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Mayfair 7511 





ROTA AA AAA AA AAR AAAAAA AA AAA A AAA AACA: WIN WAR 
> 4 


By Appointmen: 
_ to HM. The King 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


sprey 
BUY articles of ... 


MODERN and ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 
GOLD and SILVER 

CHINA and GLASS 

LEATHER GOODS 

FITTED SUIT CASES, ETC. 


Prices are high. Asprey, a famous House, will gladly send a 
representative where the quantity is too great to send by 
registered post or rail. 

Please send parcels or letters to address below. Telephone 
enquiries to Regent 6767. extension 40. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD., 165-8 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.|1 


FAM ® NAMI 


RRNA IAVAVAVIIVI IRIN INIVIINAVVIVIVVIVAVININAIVINIRI 





RON 


MANN AAJA, 
Wy Y 
SS Uy 


My Lf 7, 
CLL 
“41 
‘Lhe 


4, 
Y 
t,°4, 
“ee 


Steer tannnes 


PATTI 


5 tor W453 


Obtainable only from Retailers 








(BEAUTIFUL HAND-FORCED CORNISH 
HEARTH FURNITURE. 


DIDI7 3731937 3B9I3I9I39 


LOG-TONGS., witc crise any cance 

LOGS = LenctTw 15% incHEes r 

TOASTING-FORK with tiLtine é p) 
SHIELD, LENGTH. 24 INCHES | 


COW-HORN Brackets. FOR HANGING 





LOG-TONGS, 38/- each 
TOASTING-FORKS, 30/- cacee 
Brackets. II /- escn 
INCLUSIVE POSTAGE B PURCHASE TAX 
NE Rt 


Pe TRIVETS, RAKES AND OTHER 
emameenemneenanapuncimmnesenis 








E.CHALMER, 9. The Crescent. Surgiton 


SuRRey 











The BLACKNELL 
PIG ARK 


Note these points . . 


@ Size 7ft. 6in. » 
@ lin. Timber floor on | hin. 
@ Louvre ventilation in rear 
® 


2in. outside framing 
@ 2in. 4in. Skids complete with towing 
rings 


ence. £26.12.6 


Delivered to nearest station England and Wales 


(His#. BLACKNELL 


Dept. C.L. 


UNION STREET, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS 
Telephone : Farnborough 106 


6ft. x 6ft. to riage 
3in. joists 
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For Personat Shoppers Only at: 
BEDFORD - BOURNEMOUTH - BROADSTAIRS * BROMLEY - 
CHICHESTER - CLACTON - CROYDON - EALING - EASTBOURNE 
GUILDFORD - ST. LEONARDS - HERNE BAY - LEYTONSTONE 
MARGATE - RYDE - SEVENOAKS - SOUTHAMPTON 
STREATHAM * TORQUAY * TUNBRIDGE WELLS - WINCHESTER 


Also at RUSSELLS: BOGNOR REGIS - BRIGHTON - EAST GRINSTEAD + HAYWARDS HEATH 
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